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MY YOUTS. 





BY J. 1. L. 
Restore my youth ! ob sad appeal and vain ; 
its rosy dawn, ite sunbeams and its flowers, 


Ite ha dreamin ve me back again 
Its wore lorrews, ick a0 summer showers, 


The light and shadow of ite golden hours ; 
Give me back my youth again ! 


Restore my youth! when in the pleasant 
shade 


Of leaves, in all their flush of summer pride, 

1 lay at ease within the flowery glade 

By white and odorous blossoms canopied 

And pictured hopes that long, long since have 
died : 


Give me my youth again ! 


Restore my youth! when tothe myriad stars, 
My ehild eyes turned in solemn marvelling 
And dreamed that throned within their golden 


cars, 
Bright spirits swept the heavens on starlit 
wing. 


ud 
Now, now, my soul too mucb to earth doth 


cling : 
Give me my youth again! 


Rustore my youth ! my youth that is no more, 
Its promive dimmed, its simple faith turned 
cold ; 
Hushe! the familiar tonesit knew of yore: 
‘The day-light glory shades of night enfold, 
Now that my heart ip sorrow bath grown old ; 
Give me my youth again ! 


Beneath the Sea. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 








CHAPTER VIL.—[conrTINUED. ] 


\,UTCH PUGH'S eyes flashed for a 

moment, but he said nothing, only 

lanced at his wife, who met his looks 

in a troubled way, and then let her 

eyes fall to the carpet; while Laure went on 
talking in a playful, bantering manner. 

From that night a complete change 
seemed to have come upon the home of 
Dutch Pugh. He had more than once de- 
termined upon putting an end to the Cu- 
ban's stay, feeling at the same time as if he 
would like to end his life; but reason told 
him that his feelings were, after all, but 
suspicions, and perhaps unjust. Uader 
the circumstances, he sought for relief in 
work, and strove night and day to perfect 
the arrangements which now fast ap- 
proached completion. Captain Studwick 
was to be in command of the large yacht- 
like schooner that had been secured and was 
being carefully fitted with the necessaries 
in stores and machinery. Two of the divers 
engaged in raising the copper had volun- 
teered to go, and a capital crew had been 
selected. The cabins were comfortably fur- 
nished, there being plenty of space, and pla- 
ces were set apart for the captain’s son and 
daughter, while a gentleman friend—a nat- 
uralist—had, on learning from Captain 
Studwick the part of the world to which the 
ship was to sail, petitioned hard, apd ob- 
tained permission to go. 

This last gentleman said his object was to 
collect specimens of the wonderful birds of 
Central America; but the probabilities are 
that if he had not been aware that Bessy 
Studwick was to be of the party, he, being 
* very bad sailor, would have stayed at 
home. 

By degrees everything necessary was put 
on board the handsome vessel, and though 
the ship’s destination was kept a secret, and 
the object of her mission confined to 
few, she formed the general topic of conver- 
sation in the port, and plenty of exaggera- 
tions flew about. 

The energetic way in which Dutch 
worked served to lull to a certain extent the 
sense of pain that he endured, but he suff- 
ered bitterly; and at last it had come tothis, 
that he spent as little of his time at home as 
possible, returning there, however, at night, 








CHAPTER VIL. 


T was often quite late that Duich sat in 
the office, long after Rasp had grum- 
blingly gone off, with a final stoke at the 
fire, which afterwards sank and died 

out; and at such times, in the semi dark- 
ness, with the goggle-eyed helmets seeming 
to stare at him and rejoice in his sufferings, 
he asked himself what he should do? 
Whether he should leave home for ever? 
Whether he should put her away from him, 
and wait till some time in the far off dis- 
tance of life when she might, perhaps, come 
to him, and ask his pardon for the wrong 
she had done. 

“No!”’ he would exclaim, ‘I will not be- 
lieve such evil ot her. She is dazzled b 
this polished scoundrel, and poor, rough I, 
compare badly with him; for she cannot see 
our hearts.’” 

Should he end the matter at once? 

No, he felt that he could not, tor he had 
nothing but his bare, cruel suspicions to go 
upon, the greatest of which was that before 
long Hester would flee with this man, and 
his home would be wretched. 

Wretched? If not wretched already, for 
all was wretched at home. Hester was low- 
spirited; for his own part, he rarely spoke; 
and the Cuban avoided him. 

So far, Dutch had indulged in the ho 
that he might, after all, be deceived himselt, 
when one evening. on entering the little 
drawing-room sud ealy, Hester started up, 
looking confused, and left the room, while 
the Cuban turned away with a short nod, 
and walked to the window. 

From that hour every spare moment was 
devoted to watching; for the suspicion grew 
stronger now that before ont if he did not 
stay it, his home would be left desolate. 

This lasted for some days, when the idea 
was checked by Laure himself, @ho, as the 
time approached for the departure of the ex. 
pedition, suddenly began to display great 
interest in the proceedings, so that Dutch 
felt compelled to own that his ideas of flight 
must be wrong; in fact, it was as if Laure 
had divined his thoughts just as he was 
about to speak to Mr. Parkley, and tell him 
his suspicions that the Cuban evidently 
meant to give up the expedition, and, much 
as it would tear his heart to speak, give the 
reasons for his belief. 

Hardly, though, had he come to the con 
clusion that he was wrong, when a trifle set 
him off back in his former way of thinking, 
for his mind was now a chaos of bewilder- 
ing fancies, and the slightest thing set his 
jealous feelings in a blaze. 

He would not speak to Hester; he would 
not take an open, manly way of seeing 
whether his suspicions were just; but, sub- 
mitting his better parts to his distorted rea- 
eon, he nursed his anguish, and so it fell out 
that one night be found himself watching 
bis own house, in the full belief that his 
wife's illness in the morning beofre he left 
for the office was a subterfuge, and that the 
time had come for her to take some step fa- 
tal to her future. 

‘‘But I will stop it,”’ muttered Dutch to 
himself, as, with eer pulse and beat- 
ing temples, he avoided the gate, and, 
climbing the fence, entered his own garden 
like a thief. 

He had hardly reached the little lawn 
when he heard the sound of wheels, and, 
stepping behind a clump of laurels, he 
stopped, listening with beating heart, for 
there was iood for his suspicions. 

As he expected, the fly stopped at the 
gate; a mau in a cloak got out, went hastily 
up the path, knocked softly at the door, and 
was admitted on the instant. 

Dutch hesitating as to what he 
should do. Should he follow and entef? 
No, he decided that he would stay there, 
and stop them as they came out, for the fly 
“was waiting. 

‘‘Where would Hester be now ?’’ he asked 
himselt, with the dimly-seen house seeming 
to swim before him; and the answer came, 
as if hissed into his ear by some mocking 


fiend: 
“In her bed-room, getting something for 


her 
2 dozen steps over the soft took 
him where he could see the ibe aah 
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of course, there was a light there; and 
then— 

The blood seemed to rush to his brain, a 
horrible sense of choking came upon him, 
and he groaned as he staggered for 
there plainly enough seen was the fi of 
Hester, her hair hanging loose as la 
back over the arm.of a man who was half 
leading, half carrying her towards the door. 

All this in w was sharply cast upon 
the blind, and, with a groaa of mingled 
rage and misery, Dutch rushed towards the 
house, but only to totter and fail heavily; 
for it was as though a sharp blow had been 
dealt him, and for some time he lay there, 
passive and ignorant of what passed 
around. 

He recovered at length, and lay trying to 
think—to call to mind what this meant. 
Why was he lying there on the wet grass, 
with this strange deathly feeling of sickness 
upon him? 

Then all came back with a rush, and he 
rose to his feet, to see that the light was atill 


in the bed room, but the ows were 
gone. 
With a cry of horror he ran to the gate, 


but the car was not there, and he stood 
listening. 

Yes; there was the sound of wheels dying 
away. No, they had stopped, and he was 
about to rush off in pursuit, when a hasty 
step coming in his direction stayed him, for 
he knew it well, and, drawing back, he let 
the @uban pass him, then followed him soft- 
ly as he stole round the house, going on tip- 
toe to the dining-room window, where 
Dutch caught him by the shoulder. 

“‘Ah,”’ he said, laughing. ‘‘so our gallant 
Englishman is on the watch, ishe? Does 
the jealous trembler think I would steal his 
wife?’ 

‘Dog!”’ hissed Dutch, catching him by 
the throat, ‘‘what are you doing here ?”’ 

‘‘What is that to you, fool!’’ exclaimed 
the Cuban, flashing into rage. ‘‘Loose me, 
you madman, or you shall repent it! Curse 
you, you are strong!"’ 

Blind to everything but his maddening 
passion, kept back now for so many days, 
and absorbed by the feeling that he could 
now wreak his vengeance upon the man 
who had wrecked his home, Dutch savagely 
tightened his hold upon his adversary, who, 
though # strong man, bent like a reed before 
him. It was no time tor reason to suggest 
that he might be wrong; the idea had pos- 
session of the young man’s soul that he was 
stopping an intended flight, and he drove 
the Cuban .backwards, and had nearly 
torced him back across a garden seat, when 
Laure, writhing like an eel, got partly free. 

‘Curse your English brute strength!"’ he 
muttered. 

And, getting his arm from his cloak, he 
struck Dutch full on the temple with some 
weapon, and the young man fell prone on 
the grass. 


CHAPTER VILL 
BREAKING THE CONTRACT. 

IVE days had passed since the encoun. 
ter in the garden, and Dutch Pugh had 
not been back to his home. He had 
lain for some time stunned from the 

blow he had received, and then risen half 
dazed, and, in # wretched, dejected way, 
made for the town, where, letting himself 
into the office, he had threwn himself upon 
the floor, and slept heavily till morning, to 
the great surprise of the clerks, who found 
him there when they me. 

With an intense desire to hide his anguish 
from every one, he had given out that he 
had fallen asleep after being many hours at 
work, and no notice was taken of his soiled 





ee for some 
days, Pugh,’’ said Mr. Parkley. ; 

Don’t talk about it, please. ”” ?% 

Pay I won't much,’ = -_ 
‘for @ great deal. t was 
fault, Datch, my dear boy. I bast 
ness to have p such 
lieve me, if I known what a scoundrel 
the fellow was, I would never have entered 
into this project with him.”’ 

‘Pray, say no more,’’ exclaimed Dutch. 

MF a we for I want 
to clear my ou see, the preparation 
for this trip means five thousand pounds, 
and I cannot throw the matter over; the loss 
is too heavy, or else I would.’’ 

“Ab, no, it is impossible,’’ exclaimed 
Dutch. 

“If I had known my man sooner, I woald 
have seen him at Hanover before I would 
have had any thing to do with him. Bat, 
look here, my dear Pugh, I coaldn't 
hearing a great deal about your do 
trouble. Haven’t you been wronging the 
little woman ?’’ 

ie oy have any respect or feeling for 
me, Mr. Parkley, say no more,” 

‘‘All right, my dear fellow,’’ said the oth- 
er, with a sigh, ‘‘I will not; only act like « 
sensible man in all things, home and busi- 
ness. Heigho! I really wish I was not go- 
Ing; but the idea of these hidden treasures 
set me on fire.’’ 

Mr. Parkley forgot all his hesitation as 
they stepped on board and saw how—in 
spite of the bustle and confusion went 
upon receiving late supolieq: of fresh meat 
and vegetables—shipsnape und excellent 
were Captain Studwick’s arran ts. 
John Studwick was on board, upon a 
wicker chair, and hissister bemde him; Mr. 
Meldon, the young doctor, was leaning over 
the bulwarks, with a very tall, thin young 
man, the naturalist friend; the sailors were 
ey lowering bales and arranging coops 
for hens; and all was ready for the start— 
in tact, the dockmen were ready to push the 
schooner out, and, after a short run behind 
a tug down the harbor, they would have 
opea channel before them. 

There was a goodly concourse of people 
about the wharves, for the object of the 
schooner's trip had somehow gained wind; 
and while some expressed interest and cari 
osity in the voyage, others laughingly called 
it a fool’s errand. 

‘*Has anybody seen Senor Lorry ?’’ asked 
Mr. Parkley, at last. 

“T hada note from him,’’ said Captain 
Studwick. ‘He said he would be down 
here punctually at twelve. Has his luggage 
come, Oakum ?”’ 

‘‘None on it, sir,’’ said the rough old sail- 
or, palling his torelock. 

‘That's strange,’’ said the captain. 
‘‘When did you see him, Parkley ?’’ 

‘Last night; and he said he would be 
aboard in the morning, and giad of it, forhe 
was sick of England.”’ 

‘Twelve o'clock now."’ said the captain. 
‘Well, the tide serves; I must give the word 
for getting out of dock. He must have a 
longer row for being late. He's sure to 
come, of course.”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Mr. Parkley; but he 
glanced uneasily at Dutch, as if he did not 
fee] sure. 

‘Ready, there!’’ cried the captain. ‘Now 
my lads, be handy there, cast off those ropes 


for'ard. Oh, here he is! Hold hard, 
there!”’ 

‘But where's his luggage?’’ said Mr, 
Parkley. 

“Oh, behind the crowd,’’ said the cap 
tain ‘Come along, sir, we were going 
without you.”’ 





clothes. Then, with the truth gradually 
oozing out that no flight had been intended, | 
but that for some reason, so Mr. Parkley | 
said, Senor Laure had gone back to his ho- 
tel, Dutch worked on superintending till the 
vessel was ready for the sea. 

The stores and machinery were complete 
a purpose, and the passengers were on 
boa. Moreover, a brother of Mr. Parkley 
had been invited to assist in the business 
during the chief partner’s absence: and to 

Mr. Parkliey and Dutch walked 
to the dock. 

‘‘We hada sort of hint from Bessy Stud- 





| captain. 


‘Indeed!’ said the Cuban, with a smile. 
‘T doubt that. Where would yoo go?” 

‘‘Where Mr. Parkley told me,"’ said the 
**“Give me the order, ['ll find the 
place. Let’s see, Mr. Pugh, we are to send 
you back in the tug, I suppose ?”’ 

Dutch nodded. 

‘‘Now, then, for’ard there,’’ cried the 
captain; ‘‘be ready to cast off. Are you 


j ad 

“AY, ve came in chorus from the 
smart, well-picked men. 

“Stop! exclaimed Laure, in a loud 
voice; and, turning to Mr. Parkley, he 
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“What! After I've spent all this money 
*T have told you,’’ anid the Cuban, con- 


And he gave a mali t glance at Dutch. 
“Mr. Parkley,’’ said Dutch, stepping for- 
ward, ‘“‘my private quarrel with this man 
shall not stand in your way. Al)! this 4 
paration has been made for the expedition, 
and my being your partner shal! not stop it. 


Sir, our rehip is at an end.”’ 

“Ta it?” said Mr. Parkley, with his teeth 
set. ‘No, I'll be hanged if it is!’ And as 
the men gathered round, wondering at what 


they had heard, he laid his hand on Dutch 
Pugh's shoulder. ‘I've proved you, my 

but I've not this man, who at 
the first touch bends and nearly breaks. We 
are and mean to stay 80; and Mr. 
here will have to keep his bond, or 
rn see what the law says to him.”’ 

The Cuban smiled contemptuously. 

. ed J it was all a mad dream, 
and I know of no such place—what then ?’’ 
Pr 1 are a bigger scoundrel than I 

‘Bir!’ cried the Cuban, menacingly. 

“Oh, you want to frighten me with your 
big looks, sir,’’ cried Mr. Parkley. ‘Now, 
then, I ask you in plain English, will you 
fulfil your undertaking, and show me the 
place where the old Spanish galleons are 
sunk 7’ 

‘‘No,"’ said the Cuban, coolly. 
not help to enrich my enemy."’ 

And he again looked indignantly at 
Dutch. 

“Mr. Parkley,’’ exclaimed the latter, ‘‘I 
cannot see ali this costly enterprise ruined 
= alee my private trouble with this vil- 


“I will 


*Villain!’’ cried Laure. confronting 
Dutch, whose face flushed, and whose 
hands were half raised to seize his enemy. 

‘Be silent,’’ he said, in a low, hoarse 
voice. ‘I've that within me that I can hard- 
ly control. If you rouse it again, by the 

who made me I'l] strangle you, and 
hurl you over the side!"’ 

The Cuban involuntarily shrank from the 
menacing face before him, and Dutch by a 
-_ ort turned to Mr. Parkley. 


terms with him, sir. I will not 
stand in your way.”’ 
Yea, I'll e terms with him,’’ ex. 


claimed Mr. ee, a ae ‘Now, sir, 
I ask you again, will you fulfil your con- 
tract?’ 


The Cuban half-closed his eyes, puffed 
forth a ring of smoke, and said, quietly: 

“In my country, when one man strikes 
another, the insult is washed out in blood. 
Your bold partner there has struck me, a 
weaker man than himself, and I cannot 
avenge the insult; for you cold islanders 
boast of your courage, but you will not 
equalize the weak and strong by placing the 
sword, the knife, or the pistol in their 
hands. You say no; thatisthe law. You 
call in your police. Fools! cowards! do you 
think that will satisfy me ?’’ 

“Did Mr. Pugh strike you, then?’’ said 
Mr. Parkley. 

‘Yes, three crue] blows,’ hissed the Cu- 
ban, with his face distorted with rage. 

“‘Then you must have deserved it,’’ cried 
Mr. Parkley. 

‘**You think so0,’’ said the Cuban, grow- 
ing unnaturally calm again. ‘‘Then low I 
must have satisfaction somehow. Your 
partner makes me his enemy, and you must 
suffer. I shall not fulfil my contract. I will 
not take you where the galleons lie. You 
have e your preparations. Good. You 
must suffer for it, even as I suffer. I give 
up one of the dreams of my lite. I will not 


g°. 

A pang shot through Dutch Pugh’s 
breast; for in this refusal to depart he saw 
am excuse to remain in England, and once 
more the hot blood rose to his face. 

“You absolutely refuse, then, to show 
Captain Studwick and me where the objects 
we seek are hid?’’ said Mr. Parkley, turn- 
we ye as if he meant to fight. —~ 

the Cuban's hand went into his 
breast. 


*T absolutely refuse,’’ cried the Cuban, 
disdainfully. 

**You know, I suppose, that you forfeit 
half the result ?’’ Mr. Parkley. 
on said - —- ht , towards 

gangway, “I know the re- 
sult.”’ 


‘You kraow I have spent five thousand 
pounds ip preparations ?"' said Mr. Parkley, 


’ «,” sneered the Cuban, ‘‘and you 
have your law. Go to it for revenge; it may 


please you. 

¢ ** anid Mr. Parkley. looking round 
at the ning fom of bl end a 
means spending another thousand to 
the day, and nothing to be obtained of a 





master is angry, and stoops utter cow 
ard’s insults. 

“T'll show Mr. Lorry, that I am no 
coward over this,” sald Mr A 


a+) 
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the Cuban, smiling disdainfully. ‘‘If you 
mean do I still refuse to go. I say yes—yes 
—yes! You and your partner shal! never 
touch a single bar of the treasure. Ha! ha! 
What will you do now ?”’ 

“Go without ou,”" said Mr. eae 
coolly. ‘C n Studwick, see that this 
man goes ashore. ’’ 

The Cuban was already close eee 
way, but he turned sharply round, an 
a couple of steps towards the last speaker. 

**W hat!"’ he said, with a look of appre- 
bension flashing out of hiseyes. ‘‘You will 
go yourself, without one to guide you f"’ 

**Yes,"’ said Mr. Parkley; ‘‘and if you 
went down on your knees now to beg me 
to take you, hang me, sir, you've broke your 
contract, and I wouldn't take you!”’ 

**Ha—ha—ha—ha—ha!"’ laughed the Cu- 
ban, derisively, as he quickly recovered his 
composure. ‘“‘A garly threat! Do you 
not know that it me five years of con 
stant toil to make the discovery; and you 
talk like this ?’’ 

“*Yes,"’ sald Mr. Parkley. ‘‘It took a 
beggarly mongrel foreigner five years, no 
doubt; but it would not take an enterpris- 
-—_ ae five weeks.”’ 

he Cuban's hand went into his breast 
again as he heard the words ‘‘beggarly mon 
grel foreigner,”” and Captain Studwick 
grasped a marlinpspike, ready to strike his 
arm down if he drew a weapon; but the 
rage was crushed down directly, and Laure 
laughed again derisively. 

“Go then. fools, if you like! But I know 
it isan empty threat. Ha! ha! ha! Go 
alone. A pleasant voyage, Senor Parkley, 
and you, too, Senor Captain. You will per- 
haps find me there before you.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ said Mr. Parkley. ‘But go 
I will, and hang me if I come back till I 
have found it.’’ 

‘Well, for the matter o’ that, Master 
Parkley and Captain Studwick,’’ said a 
rough voice, “if it means putting the 
schooner at anchor where them Spanish gal- 
leons was sunk in the Carib Sea, if you'll 
let me take the wheel, and you'll find fine 
weather, I’!] steer you to the very spot.”’ 





CHAPTER IX 
POLLO'8 EVIDENCE. 


HAT?”’ shrieked the Cuban, rushing 

forward with outstretched hands, 

but only to control himself directly, 
and smiled contemptuously. 

‘I say as I'll clap this here schooner right 
over two or three spots where old ships 
went down, and also oft the coast where one 
on ’em lies buried in the sand, all but her 
ribs and a few planks,’’ said the old sailor, 
Sam Oakum. 

‘He's a liar—a cheat. Bah!'’ exclaimed 
the Cuban, with contempt. 

“I wouldn’t adwise you to say them sort- 
er things, gov’nor,’’ said Oakum, quietly. 
‘‘I know’d a chap as rubbed the skin off the 
bridge of his nose wunst, and blacked both 
his eyes agin my fist, for saying less than 
that."’ 

‘Bah?’ said the Cuban, snapping his 
fingers. 

“‘And do you know, Oakum?”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Parkley, eagerly. ‘‘Can you prove it ?’’ 

“If anybody would pass a man a bit o’ 
"bacco, I could, I dessay,’’ said the old fel- 
low, quietly. ‘‘Thanky, mate. Just pass 
the word tor Pollo to come aft, will you? 
He's in the =. 

A sailor, who given Oakum the to- 
bacco, ran forward, while all waited in 
breathless attention—the Cuban standing 
like a statue, with folded arms, but, in spite 
of his apparent composure, smoking furious- 
ly, like a volcano preparing foran eruption. 

The sailor came back directly. 

‘“‘Says he’s cooking the passengers’ din- 
ner, and can’t Jeave it, sir,’’ said the sailor. 

‘*Tell the cook to come here directly. I 
want him,’’ exclaimed the captain, sternly. 

And the sailor ran off, returning with Pol- 
lo, the black cook, rubbing his shiny face. 

‘‘I speck, sah, if de rose meat burn him- 
ae up, you no blame de cook, sah,’’ he 


‘No, no, Pollo; only answer a question or 
two.”’ 

**Yes, sah: d'reckly, sah.’’ 

‘Look ye here, old mate,’” said 
Oakum; ‘‘yeu and I have had some rum 
“—— in our time, old nigger.’’ 

**You call me old mate, ’* said Pollo, 
angrily, ‘‘l answer hundred tousan quesh- 
tum. You call me nigger, sah, I dam if I 
say nodder word.’’ 

“It's all right, Pollo—I won't any more. 
You're a colored gentleman; and, I 
chaff you sometimes, I know that I can al- 
ways depend on you, fair weather or foul.’’ 


The tleck nodded, showed his white 


oe agree aps lily wanes 
aboard de . and orse alligs 
women Yaki yah! yant™ 

‘Bo do I, Pollo; but what did we do when 
we were in the brig?” 

‘Catch de fish,’’ Polb. 

‘To be sure we did; but what did we find 


“You mean de ole ‘Panish gold ship, 
sah 7’ 

‘There!"’ said Sam Oakum, turning round 
with a grim smile upon his mahogany face, 
‘int that there corroborative evidence, 
sir?’’ 

*‘We find two ole ship, sah, and one on 
de shore,’’ said Pollo, volubly; ‘‘and I dibe 
down, sah.”’ 

“Did you find anything ?’’ said Mr. Park- 
ley, eagerly. e 

‘‘No, sah, him too deep down, but I mem- 
bah perfect well, sah, all about ‘em. All 
’Panish ship, sah.’’ 

‘That will do, Pollo,’”’ said Mr. Parkley. 
“Now go and see to the dinuer. By the 
way, Pollo, will you come into the cabin 
after dinner, and join Mr. Oakum in drink- 
ing a glass of wine to the success of our 
voyage ?”’ 

‘I hab pleasure, sah,’’ said the 
black, with his eyes twinkling. 

And as he went away bowing and smil- 
ing, Mr. Parkley turned to the Cuban. 

**‘Now, Mr. Lorry, or Laure, or whatever 
your name is, will you have the goodness to 
step ashore? This is my ship, and this ex- 
petition belongs to me and my partner. 

ou have refused to carry ovt your con 
tract before twenty witnesses, and now you 
see that I can do without you.”’ 

‘‘But,”’ said Laure, ‘‘the man is mad. He 
cannot take you; but I will not carry my re- 
venge 80 far. Make me a good concession, 
and I will consent to go.”’ 

‘I thank you, Senor Laure, for endorsin 
the statement of an old friend, Oakum, an 
the ship’s cook; and since you are so kind, 
I will make you a concession.”’ 

**You consent?’’ said the Cuban, more ea. 
erly than he intended. 

“*Yes,”’ said Mr. Parkley. ‘‘You shal! 
be allowed to walk off the ship, instead of 
being kicked off. Captain Studwick, see 
that man off this deck.”’ 

A look that was almost demoaiaca! over. 
spread the Cuban’s face, and, shaking his 
fist menacingly, he stepped on to the wharf 
and disappeared through the crowd. 

‘‘Now, then,’’ said Mr. Parkley, trium- 
phantly—‘‘we are ready. Captain Stud- 
wick, westward ho! Hallo, what now? 
What is it, Rasp?’’ as that indiyidual came 
panting up. 

“‘Are you sure as you’ve got all your 
company abeArd?’’ said Rasp 

**Yes, [think so Eh, captain ?’’ 

“My crew is all right, certainly,’’ said 
the captain. ‘I don’t know anything about 
yours.’ 

‘To be sure, I did not think to look after 
them, after they had promised to be aboard 
in good time. Where are John Tolly and 
James Morrison ?’’ 

“What, them ?”’ said Oakum. ‘‘Oh, they 
came aboard at nine this morning.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said one of the sailors: ‘‘but they 
went ashore again about ten—I saw "em 
go ? 

“There,’’ said Rasp; ‘‘where would you 
have been without me? I see John Toll 
go by the orfice half an hour ago, so drun 
he could hardly walk, and Morrison as 
well, and—”’ 

‘Tut, tut, tut! we must have them,’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Parkley. ‘The scoundrels! to 
deceive us like this. Pugh, come ashore; 
we must get the police to help as.’’ 

“Then we shal! not sail to day,’’ said the 
captain, withashrug. ‘‘Never mind, we 
shall have the more time for getting ship- 


Nonsense!” said Mr. Parkley, rly; 
‘*we shall soon be back.’’ aiid nd 

The captain shook his head, for he knew 
better; and night had fallen, and no more 
had been seen of the two divers on whom so 
much depended. 

As the day wore on, Mr. Parkley and 
Dutch returned to the ship two or three 
times, to report progress, if such it could be 
called, for nothing was heard of the two 


divers. 

‘Dutch P ”* said Mr. Parkley, on one 
of these gs, *‘I shall never forgive 
myself. Here am I, as I thought, such a 
business-like man, and.what do I do but go 
and forget to look after the mainspring of 
my I fit all my wheels together, and 
then, when I want to wind there’s no 
—- What should we have done with 
out divers ?”’ 


CHAPTER X. 


HE night closed in without success, and 
a little party assembled in the cabin; 
for as the ship might sai] at any time, 
those who oe place of passen- 
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had given the money was now 
the est part of the deck, crouched 
neath the high bul warks of the 
masted schooner, whispering 
the men. 

Their discussion seemed to take 
time; but it ended in the other man 
watch joining them, and the conversation 
still went on. 

It was interrupted wy the coming on 
deck of Captain Stadwick, and silence en. 
sued: while the captain took a turn round 
the deck, and gave an eye to the siding 
lights, for, as evening bad come on, the ves- 
sel had been warped out of dock, and lay 
a couple of hundred yards out in the great - 
estuary, fast to one of the buoys. 

‘‘We might have some of the lads ta king 
a fancy to go on shore,’ he had said to Mr. 
Parkley, when he had complained of hav- 
ing to take a boat to come off; ‘‘and we shall 
be all the more ready to drop down with the 
tide. I don’t want to find my crew like 
yours to morrow menage 

Finding all apparently bay ght, and 
the lanterns burning brightly, Captain Stud- 
wick took another turn round the deck, 
peeped down into the forecastle, where the 
men were talking and smoking; then went 
right forward and looked over at the haw 
ser fast to the buoy, said a word or two of 
warning to the men, and went below. 

It was now ten o'clock and excessively 
dark—so dark that it was impossible to see 
across the deck, and the lights hoisted up 
in the rigging seemed like great stars. 
The buzz of conversation in the forecastle 
had grown much more subdued, and then 
suddenly ceased; though a dull, buzzing 
murmur could be heard from the deck- 
house, where the dim light of a smoky lan- 
tern, hung from the roof, shone upon the 
bright cooking apparatus with which the 
place was furnished, and upon the glisten- 
ing teeth of Pollo, the black, and Sakum. 
the old sailor, both smoking, and in earnest 
con verse. 

‘Yes, Pollo,’’ said Oakum, ‘‘it seemed to 
bring up old times, and some of our vyges; 
so I thought I’d come and have a palaver 
before we turned in.’’ 

“I glad to see you, Mass’ Sam Oakum, 
sah, I hope you often gin me de pleasure ob 
your company during de voyage. I ‘spect 
you, Mass’ Oakum, and re always ‘spect 
color genlum, sah, dough we use quarrel 
some time.’’ 

‘Only chaff, Pollo.”’ 

‘Course it was, only chaff, and nuftum at 
all. And now I tink ob it, [ have ’plendid 
rangement here for de cooking; and when, 
by an’ by, you find de beef too salt, and the 
biscuit too hard, juss you drop in here, gah, 
after dark, and Pollo most likely find lill 
bit ob somefin nice leff from de cab 
dinner.’’ 


‘Thanky, Pollo, thanky,’’ said O akum. 
“But what do you say, old shipmate, I 
think we can find the old galleons again ?”’ 

“I quite ‘tent, sah, to put dis ship in de 
bands of such sperienced navigator as Mass’ 
Sam Oakum, who know all ober de world 
ome perfeck. You tink we sail in de morn- 
ing ” 

“If they catch them two skulking scoun- 
drels of divers, Pollo. I'd just like to 
rope’s end that Mr. John Tolly. Gets three 
times the pay o’ the other men, and is ten 
times as saucy.”’ 

sé *Top!”’ 

“Eb ?”’ said Oakum. 

‘What dat, Mass’ Oakum, sah ?’’ said the 
black, whose eyes were rolling and ears 
twitching. 

Oakum listened attentively for a few 
moments, and then went on. 

“Nothing at all, my lad, that I could 
hear.’’ 

“I sure I hear somefin, sah. Let’s goand 
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Tue Latest SwinpLE —A Weatern pa- 
per gives as the last ‘‘confidence’’ dodge an 
account of the pretended suicide of a well 
dressed young man, who after writing to 
the landlord that he had taken poison, re- 
ceives the consolations of a cl the 
stomach pump of a doctor, $25 sym- 
pathizing friends, and then leaves on the 
first train to lie at the point of death some- 


‘where else. 
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t the midsummer, when the hay was 2 
seid I, mournfully: Though my life ts tate 


Bare my meadows, al! shorn before their 


; 

Throagh my scorched woodlands the leaves 
are warning brown ; 

lt ie the hot midsummer, when the hay is 
doa.’ 


At the midsummer, when the hay was down 
steod she by the brooklet, young and very 
With the first white bind-weed twisted in her 

Hair that drooped like birch-bows—all in her 


simple gown ; 
And it Pee rich midsummer,and the hay was 
down. 


At the midsummer, when the hay was down, 
Crept she, a willing bride, close into my 
b . 


reast 
a -—T the thunder-clouds had sunk into 
west ; 
Red-eyed, jocen outgiaces, like a knight 


from a i 
That eve, in high midsummer, when the hay 


was down. 


It is midsummer—ali the hay is down, 
Close to her bosom press I dying eyes, 
Praying: “God 6 her we meetin Para- 


Bless her, in Love's name, who was my joy 


and crown; 
AndlI go at midsummer, when the hay is 


down. 


That Sovereign. 


BY E. FF. ARCHER. 











room whose window — overlooked 

a retired street in a town. As 

there was only a week before Christ- 
mas, the street was, perhaps rather more 
lively than usual, and a young woman, sit- 
ting atthe window, watched the people 
passing and repassing in the light of the 
winter afternoon. It may give some in- 
sight into Harriet Varleigh’s character 
when we learn that she could spare a few 
kindly thoughts to these passersby, although 
her mind was fully occupied with trials and 
perplexities of its own. 

Byeandby there was a rattle of wheels 
in the street, and then a handsome carriage 
stopped at Mr. Varleigh’s door. A lady and 
a little girl languidly disencumbered them- 
selves of their fur rugs and descended,” not 
unconscious that they were attracting some 
notice. Harriet went to meet them on the 
threshold. 

“Cold weather, isn't it, Harriet?’’ said 
Mrs. Hardy, kissing her sister. ‘But Ade- 
leide and [are fund of fresh air, and we 
would not use the brougham to-day. How 
ure father and mother?’ 

‘‘Not in very good spirits, Lydia,’’ Har- 
riet answered. ‘‘But they will be glad to 
see you.”’ 

The value of one of Mrs. Hardy’s diamond 
rings world have purchased all the furni- 
ture and simple ornaments in that little par- 
lor, and yet there was always an air of com- 
fort about the room. Perhaps Lydia woa- 
dered why it was that her own satin and 
velvet-covered chairs and costly tables did 
not make her grand house look more like a 
home. But there were no such thoughts as 
these in the mind of her daughter; Adelaide 
looked about her, and marvelled for the 
hundredth time, how grandfather and 

randmother and Aunt Harriet could live 
in that poky place. 

‘‘Well, father,’’said Lydia, taking a chair 
by the old man’s side, ‘‘this failure of Bel- 
ment’s is aterrible business. ‘‘It’sa great 
blow for youand dear mother.”’ 

“Yes, Lydia, yes,’’ responded Mr. Var- 
leigh, patiently, ‘‘I’ve been his head clerk 
for sixteen years, ever since my own fail- 
ure, you know, and he knows that I served 
him faithfully. It’s a hard thing for a man 
of my age tobe thrown out.of employ- 
ment.”’ 

“I wish my husband had a place to offer 
you,’’ said Mrs. Hardy, with evident sincer 
it 


M: story begins in a quiet little 


y. , 

“T shouldn’t like Mark to turn away any 
of his people on my account,”’ Mr. Var- 
leigh replied. ‘It would not be fair, Lydia. 
I don’t think, however, that I shall find 
anything to do in this town; it seems to me 
that my work here is done.’’ 

‘But, father, where would you seek em- 
ployment if not here?’ asked Lydia, in a 
troubled tone. “You surely will not go 


among stran ’ 
“Your po ny and I have been talking 
the matter over,’’ he answered; ‘‘and last 


week I wrote to Mr. Powell, the 
silk mercer, asking if he had room 
for me in his establishment. You 
know that he is one of my oldest 
friends. Well, his answer came this morn- 
ing, and he says neither yes nor no, but tells 
me to come up to-morrow, and adds that he 
should like to see his god child - 
. “And you are going, father? d Har- 
eee 
e out with nty of mone 
in her poalah, and was Bam home wi 


exactly one sovereign in her Some- 
thing (what was it?) prom her to slip 
that into her sister’s hand as she 


said good-bye. But she resisted the im- 
“It’s bitter weather for a journey.”’Lydia 





would coat was & mere 
to the rich brewer's wife, but it was a 
seriuus one to the poor teacher. 


little d table, she foolishly fell 
building castles in the winter t t. If 
she had only had talent enough, now, to be- 
come an like Frank Darby! 


She remembered how, in her schoo! days, 
she had been the favorite of old Darby, the 
drawing master, The other girls laughed 
at her sometimes for her courtesy and atten- 
tion to the old man who had been shabby in 
his dress and reserved in manner. 
laughed still more when, on Saturday alf- 
ternoons, Harriet spent her leisure hours in 
going to the drawing master’s home, and 


ministering to his g daughter, who was 
dying of consum . There was a sonin 
that seven or eight ts older than 


Harriet, who regarded the kind hearted. girl 
as somebody very little lower than the an- 
gels. Well, thedaughter died; Harriet left 
school, and then came Lydia’s marriage, 
closely followed by the change in Mr. Var- 
leigh’s circumstances. Of late years, Har- 
riet, in her teacher life, had heard and read 
of one Frank Darby, who was fast becom. 
ing a famous artist, and wondered if he 
could really be the old. drawing-master’s 
son. 

The journey tothe city was not a ver 
pleasant one. travelers rose cal 
dressed in the darkness of a winter morn- 
ing, and started befure the day fairly 
dawned. 

Reaching his dest ination, they found Mr. 
Powell in a well furnished parlor at the 
back of his palace of plate glass. The silk 
mercer received them very kindly, and 
looked at Harriet with a fatherly interest. 
Mr. Powell concluded his business in a short 
time. After a few questions and answers, he 
agreed to engage Mr. Varleigh as a clerk in 
his establishment, and the salary he offered 
was better than Harriet’s father had re- 
ceived from his former employer. 

In all the city there were not, perhaps, two 
gladder hearts than the pair that were so 
heavy in the morning. en too, Mr. Pow- 
ell had told Harriet that he thoaght he could 

et her the post of daily governess in the 
amily of his married daughter, so that her 
cup of happiness was full indeed. So she 
was wont to say, long afterwards, that light 
hearts make careless feet. The wide pave- 
ment was a little slippery that day,and Har- 
riet, taking small heed of her steps, sudden- 
ly measured her length on the stones. 

Poor Mr. Mm uttered a ory of alarm; 
but before he could offer his aid, Harriet 
was raised by a stronger arm than his. She 
stood up, blushing and confused, to meet the 

aze of a pair of familiar eyes, whose steady 
ook still further disconcerted her. 

“I hope you are not hurt,’’ said an 
equally familiar voice. 

‘‘Not in the least, thank you.”’ she an- 
swered, hastily brushing the skirt of her 
much-enduring serge gown. 

“I can’t be mistaken,’’ said the voice 
again. ‘It surely is Miss Varleigh!’’ 

‘Yes; and you are Mr. Frank Darby,”’ 
she responded, brightly. ‘‘Oh, how strange 
that we should meet in this way! Mr. Dar- 
by—my father.”’ 

Mr Variei had never heard of Mr. Dar. 
by in his life, but he was in that happy 
mood which renders a man cordial to every- 
body. The three walked along Oxford 
street as naturally as if they had been in the 
habit of meeting every day. 

“I knew you at once,”’ said Frank Dar- | 
by to Harriet; ‘‘you are very little altered.”’ | 

Now, it is pleasant to a woman who is on | 
the wrong side of five and twenty to be told | 
that she looks much the same as she did at | 
seventeen. And poor Harriet, who had had 
her full share of the wear and tear of life, 
was quite comforted and heartened by that 
little speech. 

“And you area artist now, are you | 
not?’ she asked, ply. 

“Well, I believe i’m getting up the , 
world’s ladder,,’ he answered, ‘smiling. | 
“But climbing is hard work.’’ 

‘‘And your father?’’ she questioned, tim. 


idly. 

The dear a 2S a Var. 
leigh. He li £ ’ wever, to | 
see my early difficulties all conqaered. He 
never forgot you and your kindness to our 
poor Alice.”’ 

As Frank said this his firm voice trem- 
bled a little. Success had neither hardened 
his heart nor made him anxious to forget 
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Harriet liked her new place and one 
morning, when all the trees were in the 
fresh leafiness of carly summer, she was 
taking her daily walk to the Barlands’ house. 
Nor was it any to the little gover 
ness to see Frank coming towards 
her; the busy artist already had two 
hours of hard work, and was refreshing 
himself, as he often did, by a walk after 


**‘No,”’ re Harriet, recklessly tellin 
a terrible _ ’ . 

‘Well, then, it’s just this. Do you love 
me a little, Harriet? No, I don’t mean a 
met’ 

Now, Harriet was not wholly unprepared 
for this question, and yet, when it was asked, 
it positively took away her breath. There 
was a os silence before she recovered the 

er oO 

“J th: 
‘Yes; I’m sure I do, Frank.”’ 

Before autumn set in there was a quiet 
wedding at a West-end ehurch. Mrs. Har. 
dy and her husband were present at the 
ceremony ; but Lydia's face looked worn 
and old, and Mark had a jaded aspect, 
which did not escape Harriet’s notice. 

Years passed a, and Harriet and Lydia 
met very seldom. Two little children had 
come to the house in Regent’s Park; and 
the sons and daughters in Lydia's home 
had outgrown toys and dolls, and were 
giving themselves the airs of wn-up 
people. Meanwhile, neither the Varleighs 
nor the Darbys knew how badly things were 
going on with the Hardys. 

It was a very commonplace story, after all 
—the story of a self-willed man who knew 
that he must in the end reach the bottom of 
the hill, and hi would not be checked in 
his career. If Lydia expostulated, her words 
only served to make him more reckless ; and 
at length she held her peace in sheer despair, 
and let bim go his way. . That one led him 
to ruin. 

Lydia sat alone in her pretty boudoir, too 
miserable to weep, and too weary to think. 
Mark had gone up to town to face one or 
two of his principal creditors. Lydia had 
received a letter from him by that morn- 
ing’s post, asking her to come and join him. 
But he had quite forgotien one im nt 
fact, and that was that Mrs. Hardy had 
scarcely any money, even a sovereign in 
her possesion. She not the means to go 
to her husband. 

Suddenly the scene in her father’s house 
yeurs before came to her mind. That sover- 
eign! Then, as now, she bad one gold coin 
remaining in her purse; and then, as now, 
ible words were ringing in her 
ears: but they were not the same words. 

‘Give, and it shal] be given unto you ; 
For w ith the same measure that ye mete 
withal it shall be measured to you again.”’ 

Her head was bowed upon her hands. 
and her whole frame was so shaken with 
sobs that she did not bear the opening of the 
door. It was not until] an arm was put 
tenderly round her shoulders that she ed 
up. Harriet was by her side. 

She had not the means to go to her hus- 
band. 

‘Dear Lydia,’ she said, ‘“Mark came 
last night and told us all. I have come to 
take you Lens the ay back to town = 
me. I daresay you have forgotten our 
servant Elizabeth. At our suggestion 
Mark has written to her, telling her to come 
and take of the house till your re- 
tarn. Don’t break down, Lydia; all will 
be well yet.”’ 

Harriet was silent fora moment. She re- 








his humbler days. And then, in a few 


I do,”’ she answered at last. 
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carry those who fall lame or ill on the way 
The start is always made in the night, and 
care is taken that the convoys shall pass 
through the towns on their road only after 

Each man is dressed in a gray kaftan, 
having a brass numbered plate to 


three female wardens, who travel in carts. 

In leaving large cities, like St. eee. 
all the prisoners are chained with 
hands behind their backs, but their fetters 
are removed outside the city, except in the 
case of men who have been marked as dan- 

rous. These have to wear leg-chains of 

our pounds weight all the way, and some 
of the more desperate ones are yoked by 
threes to a beam of wood, which rests on 
their shoulders, and is fastened to their 
necks by iron collars. Nobody may ap- 
proach the men to inspect them. 

The Cossacks crack their whips loudly to 
warn persons off, and scamper up and down 
the line with lanterns tied to their lance- 
point, which wy J lower to the ground every 
a to see if letters have been dropp- 


Murderers, thieves, Nihilist conspirators, 
felon cler, n, mutinous soldiers, and pa- 
triotic Poles, all tramp ras fast as 
they can go and perfectly silent. 

mn come the women, shivering, sob 
bing, but not daring to cry out, because of 
those awful whips. 


SS 

A Queer Litr_Le Beast.—The Norwe- 
gian lemming is an animal about the size of 
a mouse. It lives under stones in the sum 
mer, under snow in the winter. It hisses 
and bites. About once inten years they 
immi in large armies. They march in 
4 pon oy line. They cross lakes and rivers. 
They through ha. rather than go 
around. Nothing them, not fire, cas- 
cades, nor swamps. If man standsin the 
way they will jump athim as high asa knee. 
If struck they will turn around and bark and 
bite likeadog. Foxes, lynxes, owls, hawks, 
and weasels will follow them and 
large numbers of them, but it does not 
check them. T continue their course 
until] they reach the sea, into which they 
plunge, as: persistent and pi ae 
ever, until the waves drown and extermin- 
ate them. 

2 

CoMPENSATION.—I think, says an old 
bachelor, that every husband should see 
that his wife has enough spending money. 
A servant who, though she,work hard, has 
none of the cares of the household on her 
mind, receives a certain amount of money 
for service, but many wives and daughters 
have very little change which they dare call 
their own. Is this generous, or even just? 
I think not. The dull and tiresome routine 
of work in the house wears on the epirits as 
well as the muscles, and some subetantiai 





pe pe should be shown to the 
overwo ed woman. 
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“Keep thee coy,” whispered the boy— 
“Love's quite out of season.” 
ee ee 


PENKIVEL; 


oe oe 


The Mystery of St. Eglon. 


CHAPTER XXV.—(cowrmven.) 


ADELINE shivered as he spoke. 

“T cannot do that,’ she said. ‘‘T 
never mean to do it. You do not 
know what dire ruin it would bring 

down on other heads.”’ 

‘That can't be belped,”’ rep'ied Maurice 
im tly, “the law must take its course, 
and we iwnust do our duty all the same.”’ 

“I do my duty in being silent,’’ said 
Madeline, resolutely. ‘“‘And Iam deter. 
mined I will not help the law to do any of 
the atrocious cruelties it commits in the 
name of justice."’ 

This as a barrister—a ical man soffi- 
ciently pleased with the laws as he found 
them—was hard for Maurice to bear. He 
looked on ber romance with a pity greatly 
akin to contempt. 

**Madeline,”’ he cried, ‘‘while your pecu- 
liar notions remained abstractions, puzzling 
only your own mind, I could endure them 

Uy, but you caonot now suppose that 
, & Toan, can be set aside from af by the 
high-flown romance of » girl. If you do 
not tell me who this man is, and relate 
every circumstance connected with your 
po fad of him, I shall look on you as 

‘You have known me nearly a)! my life,’’ 
said Madeline, clasping both her hands 
tenderly on bis shoulder; ‘‘why should you 
deem me mad now; because I put in prac. 
tice the theories which you Lave known me 
always (0 possess ?”’ 

“I won't argue with you,” returned 
Maurice, lightly shaking her hand away. 
“Weare notin Uwpia. The English law 
demands that an assassin should be given 
up to justice, and I mean to enforce it 
Not for one single instant will I connive at 
the villain'’s escape—such a cuoning, far- 
seeing villain, wo, who has gone scot-tree 
for #0 many years, while an innocent man 
has suffered for his crime, and lies now in a 
shameful grave. Madeline, do you leave 
me t take your father’s part more warmly 
than bis chikd? Do I care more for him 
than you do?”’ 

Her heart swelled, her cheeks crimsoned 
as be spoke, and yet, with a vision of 
Crehylis rising before her eyes, and the 
shrunken figure of Mr. Lanyon, bent by 
~. 3 remorse, pictured painfully on her 
brain, she felt the {enti she had done was 
shar> enough. anrice’s words would 
“pply to 8 common ruffian, bat not to a man 
like Lord Crebylis; the punishment meted 
out to him was already dire. A coarse 
prison, and chains, and the hangman's 
hands, shovld pot touch him; these would 
be revenge, not justice. 

“Maurice,’’ she said, gadly, ‘if clearing 
my father’s name would take the blight 
from me, if it would wipe out the memory 
of all my suffering, and make me as careless 
as thoughtless, as happy as other girls, I 
would not even then be tempted to let loose 
upon this wretched man the fangs of our 
cruel, blood thirsty English laws; out when 
they can do nune of this for me, why should 
[ them to slay another victim ?’’ 

“Because it is your duty,—because it is 
law,—because it is justice,’’ cried Maurice, 


i y- 

*‘Law, but not justice,’’ said Madeline. 
“As far as it can be done, I have done 
justice on the guilty man himself.”’ 

“You, Madeline, you!’’ exclaimed her 
lover. ‘‘What could you do, girl as you 
are?’ 

“Holding the secret of his guilt, I cer 
tainly had power to pass sentence on him,’- 


she returned—‘‘and I did.”’ 

“This is too much,"’ cried the angry bar- 
rigter. ‘‘You had ne right! It is presump- 
ton, it is madocss of youth, romance, and 





” “And Cpe: 
with your ideas astice, 
acknowledge ican a 
y+ - pa end found him guilty withoet 
* 

“Not unbeard,”’ she replied. ‘He 
feased his ~ — 


y. “I assert that, 
villain as this maa is, = treated him 
less than I shou linsist om your 
yielding up to a fair trial. 

Her white lips formed the word, ‘‘No;”’ 
did not speak it. 

“Not if you forfeit my esteem by your 

obstinacy?” he said, with t.— 


‘‘No,”’ again; and this time it was spoken 
proudly. 

“Will you tell me what sentence your 
justice has passed upon this man, Mise 
Sylvester?—we won't say Sherborne, til] 
the name is clear,”’ 

Maurice spoke with cruel sarcasm, and 
Madeline felt the blood rush to her heart 
like a great wave; but ber pride was roused 
now. and she was silent immovable as 
an Egyptian marble. 

‘So you won't tel] me?” he said, clench- 
ing his hand. ‘‘Madeline, I wil] save you 
from your own folly, in spite of yourself 
IT will never let go the slight clue I have 
found, till lay my band upon this mur- 
derer. Then you shall see that the 
sentence of the law wil! be carried into ef 
feft, while yours was but an idle breath.’’ 

Madeline turned toanswer him, but ut- 
tered an exclamation of terror, as she saw 
the face of the swaggerer, Rathline, pressed 
against the glass. The post-chaise from 
which he had evidently alighted stood 
muddy and reeking in the yard. 

‘There's Mr. Rathline,”” she said, in a 
low voice. 

‘‘Rathline!”’ cried Maurice. And open 
ing the window with a strong hand, he 
sprangiout and seized him by the throat. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HE easy Mr. Rathline, taken unawares, 
staggered beneath Maurice Pellew’s 
hard grip, and uttered a succession of 
oaths in a choked voice. 

‘Hang it! is this the way to arrest a gen 
Uemant’’ he cried. ‘Let me go, I tell you. 
I’m not resisting the law. I'm ready 
enough to go to Cursitor ina cvach, in a yen- 
teel way.’ 

“I'm no bailiff,’ said Maurice, in great 


disgust. 

The deuce you are not!’’ returned Mr. 
Rathline. ‘‘Then what do you mean, sir, 
by attacking a man in this manner?’ 

“IT mean that I intend to band you over 
toa constable on a charge of felony,’ re- 
turned Maurice, sternly. 

Mr. Rathline’s countenance expressed an 
astonishment past words, but afler a mo- 
ment’s dismayed silence he burst into a 
coarse laugh. : 

‘*Then you have mistaken your man, sir, 
that’s all,’’ he said. ‘I confess I don’t 
reckon myself among the saints, but I have 
always kep’ my neck out of danger.” 

A crowd of ostlers, post boys and waiters 
bad gathered around, and began now w 
pour so many questions on Maurice that he 
felt annoyed at his own precipitancy. 

*‘What is the matter?’ cried one. ‘‘What 
has he done? What do you mean by seiz- 
ing @ peaceable man like this?’’ cried an- 

er 





“Upon my word. he doesn’t know him- 
self!" exclaimed Mr. Rathline, shaking 
himself free, as Maurice relaxed his hold on 
his collar. ‘‘I’ll have you up for an assault, 
air.”’ 
‘Then, perhaps, I will be able to prove 
my yp enn than you will yours,”’ re- 
turned rice, calmly. ‘‘Do you know 
anything of a certain hawker, last seen in 
the wood of Crehylls?”’ 

This question caused a sudden and re- 
markable change in Mr. Rathline’s hand- 
some face. His jaw fell, and hiseyes grew 
fixed, either in terror or astonishment. 

‘‘May I ask who you are?’ he said to 
Maurice, in a very low voice. ‘‘One doesn’t 
answer queer questions, put in an inn yard, 
by unknown individuals.’’ 

‘I am Maurice Pellew, ofthe Inner Tem- 
ple, barrister at-law,’’ he replied. 





“What do you mean by that, sir?’ he de- 
manpded, an i 

. | a cates ‘that I do 
not intend that you shall leave this room 
until you inform me bow you became pos 
sessed of a certain bawker s bear- 
ing the name of Nathaniel Strangways, 
licensed = Oe = 

swaggerer Crana # ¢ oO 
one gulp, and bending across the table, he 
leaned his impudent face on his hands, say- 
ing. carelessly, ‘And what am I to get, Mr. 
Peilew, by answering your question? 

‘That. will depend very much upon your 
answer,” seid Maurice. ‘‘At all events, I 
can tel] you what you wil] avoid.” 

“Pray let me hear what!" returned Mr. 
Rathline, with much ease. “I am a fellow 
ever ready to receive information.” ¥ 

“You will most likely avoid a halter, 
said Maurice; ‘‘for it is my fixed intention, 
unless you reply satisfactorily to my ques- 
tions, to hand you over to the watch on a 
charge of aa tg 

Mr. Rathline whistled, and stretched out 
his hand for the sherry 

“I can’t say I have been altogether a 
pattern in this virtuous age,"” he observed; 
‘‘but murder, regarded as a science, has 
been too high a flight for my lowly genius. 
May I request to know whose highly re- 
spectable and saintly soul I am supposed to 
have sent to heaven?” 

“I believe the man was greater scoun- 
drel even than yourself,—if that be a 
sible,”’ returned Maurice, with indignation. 
“IT accuse you of slaying a villian named 
Mathew Carbis, and of indirectly cansing 
the death of an innocent gentleman, Walter 
Sherborne ”’ 

As Maurice uttered these names, a palpa- 
ble vet indescribable change passed over 
Mr. Rathline. It was as though some invisible 
shadow were lifted from him; his assumed 
ease grew more real, ard his matural swag- 
ger asserted itself with an increased impu- 
dence. 

“You do not appear to be aware,’’ he 
said, with a smile on his over red lips, 
‘that Mathew Carbis and I were first cou- 
sins—almost brothers, in fact—having been 
brought up by our mutual! grandmother, an 
estimable old lady, whose death is the only 
assassination I have on my snowy con- 
science. I regret to say I locked her up one 
night in her sedan chair, and left ber at the 
street door till morning, and she died, sir, 
of that innocent freak of mine.’’ 

“Your jests are exceedingly offensive to 
me,”’ said Maurice, in disgust. ‘You can 
relate your family anecdotes in more genial 
companionship, Mr. Rathline. I have only 
to remark, with regard to your relationship 
to Mathew Carbis, that I believe Cain killed 
Abel.”’ 

“Sir, T am aware that unhappy gentle- 
man had that misfortune,’’ returned the 
easy Mr Rathline, ‘‘and I assure you he has 
always had my sympathy. Allow: me to 
observe, however, that Mathew was alto- 
gether too cunning a fellow to permit me to 
knock him on the head.”’ 

“Even if you were disguised as a hawk- 
er?” asked Maurice, fixing his eyes on him 
keenly. 

Mr. Rathline did not wince in the least. 

“It is a disguise I have never tried,”’ he 
said, carelessly; ‘it is open to objections. 
The pack, for instance, might be heavy; 
then aguin, hawkers walk. I never saw a 
hawker on horseback; aud I dislike extreme- 
ly to walk in a world where animals with 
tour legs are created for the express con- 
venience of those with only two.’ 

“All this talk is but shuffling,” cried 
Maurice, losing his temper. “I require a 
categorical answer. How did you become 

— ot a knapsack?"’ 

“Is a hawker’s pack such a very singular 
piece of goods to be possessed of Mr. Pel. 
lewt"’ asked Mr. Rathline, after emptying 
a third glass of sherry down his brazen 
throat. 

“Decidedly it is,’’ said Maurice, ‘ w 
that pack bears the name of a aon ae 
suspect to have committed a foul murder.”’ 

A slight yellow shade paled the red on 
Mr. Rathline’s face, and again he stretched 
out his hand toward the decanter; but Mau- 
rice drew it out of his reach. 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Rathline, I await your 


reply,” he said, sternly. 


‘‘My reply is. that I deny the i 
of such & piece of fernleune as sheuhers 
knapsack, and I don't understand what you 
wy ty ost 

8a r. Rathline threw hi 
back defiantly on his chair, and smiled 
triumphantly at Maurice, who rose im- 
mediately, and put his hand upon the bell. 

“You appear to think that Iam not in 
earaest,’’ he said, calmly ; “but you will 
findIam. If I touch this bell, Mr. Rath- 
ray. will be ? send for a constable. A 
watchman is always cl 
this hotel." ys close at hand outside 

t this, Mr. Rathline looked : 
discom fited io ve 


“It would bea verv disagreeable thi 
for a gentleman in difficulties w find hint 
self in quad,’’ he observed, carelessly; ‘for 
although I am as innocent as a suckin 
dove of all crimes and misdemeanors, } 
have always a hundred writs fi ing about 
my. head, and the bums w be down 

me like an unwashed army of vul- 
tures. You would not feel disposed, I pre- 
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AIS 
sume, to become my bell for s thousand or 
80, ys means Of gutting me ar. 
rest ’” 

“Hardly,” replied Maurice. 

“Then you perceive, Mr. tere ® 
are dealing unfairl me, id 
Rathline. fie A 
ition as & poor honorable gentleman 
in debt for necessaries supplied to s be- 
loved wife and children, in order to wring 
information trom me which I 
better market.”’ 

‘To « better market?” repeated Maurice. 
‘And to whom, sir, pray?’ 

“Why to Miss Sherborne, for instance,’ 
ay - Reingge she, too, wants Ae 
fi awker who crept through 
woul ot Crehylis on the day Mathew Car. 
bis died. Why should I not go to her? 
She'll marry Tom Singleton soon, and have 

ney. 
me You are a said 
triving to speak calmly. ‘Miss 
borne Fill certainly not marry Mr. Single- 


J 


‘She omy ag — Pay ya 
line, offensively. ‘* to 
please Tom—stunningly iieaoane and 
proud as a white elephant—end if she 

leases him, he’)] have her. Tom is a fel- 
ow who always gets his owm way.”” 

Maurice could scarcely restrain his anger 
to the end of this speech. ; 

‘You will have the goodness net to men- 
tion Miss Sherborne’s namie,’’ he-¢aid, with 
his face ata white heat. — — 

‘(I may say she is bandrome,”’I 
responded the cool Mr. Rathline. ‘‘Youdo 
not know Miss Sherborne!’’exclaimed Mau- 
rice, indignantly. 8 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ said Mr. 

“TI saw her at Liskeard the other day, 
proposed that we should come up to town 
in the same post chaise; but not believing I 
was a relation, she declined.”’ 

The easy insolence of Mr. Rathline’s 
manner, as he said this, so 
Manrice, that he found no words in which 
to reply. 

‘‘Ah, you are surprised to hear I was 
down in or pane i —_ = water 
line. ‘‘And a very wy £ 
it was, too. Lord Crehylis ran away, no 
one knows where—though some say he has 
got Miss Sylvester with him, (you know 
who she is, I suppose?) and others declare 
he is at the bottom of the sea, gone down in 
the revenue cutter. Then Mr. Lanyon was 
so ill, that when at last I did Bp speech 
with him, he could not hear a single word 
I had to say; and no sooner do I mention 
Walter Sherborne, he falls with a paralytic 
stroke, and I see my e is up in that 
quarter; so there is nothing left for me but 
return to the bosom of my domestic bliss, 
in the hope of striking a bargain with the 
lovely Miss Sherborne.’’ 

‘*Maurice’s patience held out to this, then 
he seized the swaggerer by the collar, and 
shook him till he was giddy; after which he 
thrust him into a chair, and held him down 
by both legs. 

“T understand nothing of the tirade of 
falsehoods you have been uttering,’’ he said 
fiercely. ‘‘I require only an answer 
you; it is that alone to which I will listen. 
‘How did you get that knapsack?’’ 

‘It is not mine,’’ gasped the breathless . 
Rathiine. 

‘‘No, not now,”’ returned Maurice; “‘b3- 
— Ihave bought it of your miserable 
wife.”’ 


“Did she dare sell it?’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Rathline, rousing his giddy faculties. ‘How 
dared she dispose of her husband’s proper 
ty?—a husband's pro is not a wife's, it 
is his own—it is sacred in the eyes of the 
law. It is robbery if a woman pre- 
sumes————”’ 

‘Cease!’ cried Maurice, angrily. ‘‘It 
seems you forget how you sold your wife’s 
goods the other day.” 

‘That’s lawful,” gurgled Mr. Rathline. 
“A wife's eftects are er husband’s. I'll 
bring an action against you.”” 

A tighter twist of his collar silenced him. 
Angry as he was Maurice felt greatly temp- 
ted to pommel the miserable coward to & 
jelly, and it required an immense effort 
refrain from striking him. 

“Now, listen,” said Maurice. ‘T’ll let 
you speak only toanswer my question. 
you attempt to say anything else I shall 
quiet you thus.” 

Maurice had a strong hand; and it would 
have given Tom Singleton infinite pleasure, 
could he have seen the play it made on the 
neck of his amiable father-in-law. 

“Your wife told me,”’continued Maurice, 
that she married you about fifteen ago, 
she being then a widow, in circum- 
stances; and were introdued to her by 


“No sooner were married, than you 
ill-used and robbed "your wife,” resumed 
Maurice; ‘‘and it was your custom, aos 
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startled me, that I uiries of the 
servants forthwith, and then hesrd that they 
had found the pack three days flung 
over the wall into the ga And that is 
all they or we ever knew.’ 

‘“‘Do you mean to affirm,”’ cried Maurice, 
‘that you did not place the affair in a mag- 
istrate’s hands ?’’ 

“No,’’ replied Mr. Rathline, ‘‘we were 
not quite such fools. We fought’ shy of 
justice, you see, on Our Own accounts. 
And news coming the next day, that Walter 
Sherborne was dead, I saw no use in putting 
my own head into a trap just to oblige his 
ghost. ”’ 

‘So no efforts were made to trace the 
hawker ?’’ said Maurice, in indignation. 

‘Not by my friends the justices,’’ re- 
turned Mr. thline; “but my own 
efforts have been almost exemplary and per 
severing. I have quite devoted my life to 
the hunting down of that scamp. I have 
really sacrificed all my prospects to the 
cause of justice.” 

The cool ease and impudence of the man 
had returned to him, and in all their effront 
ery, and he set swinging his handsome leg 
carelessly, admiring the Hessian boot in 
which it was encased. 

“You cannot expect me to believe any of 
this story without some better proof than 
your word,’’ observed Maurice, eyeing him 
with grim disgust. ‘So I fear I must make 
you acquainted with a Bow Street officer, 
Mr. Rathline.’’ 

‘Don’t hurry yourself,’ returned Mr. 
Rathline, coolly. ‘‘Hear my proofs first. 
The principal one is, that when I quitted 
my dear friend’s lodging [ took the knapsack 
with me—stole it, in fact—and I have kept 
it ever since,—that is, until Mrs. Rathline 
unlawfully disposed of her husband's prop- 
erty, and therefore lay herself open to the 
charge of felony. Now, why should I keep 
that knapsack through all the vicissitudes 
of fortune unless I had a purpose ?”’ 

‘‘And that purpose ?’’ said Maurice. 

‘Is two-fold, sir,’’ replied Mr. Rathline. 
‘Firstly, to find the owner of the pack; 
secondly, to make money by it.”’ 

The villains’s words were so p'ausible, so 
likely to be true, that Maurice listened with 
—— faith in him _— aie rag Pe 

“You appeared to speaking frankly 
now,”’ somtnal Maurice; “but 1 observe 
Ae have not mentioned the name of your 

i, friend. Pray who is he, and where 
is he?’’ 

“Of his whereabouts, sir,’’ said the cool 
Mr. Rathline,’’ ‘‘I regret to say I am ignor- 
ant; but if he has received his deserts, I 
would suggest that his present address 
ought to be found somewhere in the pre- 
cincts of Botany Bay. As for his name, 
oe is my secret, and I decline to part with 
i ’ 

“You mean unless you"are paid for it?’’ 
observed Maurice. 

“Exactly so, Mr. Pellew,’’ replied Mr. 
Rathline. ‘I perceive we are beginning to 
understand each other. Hitherto you must 
acknowledge you have had a disagreeable 
way of expressing yourself. When an indi- 

ual feels a gentleman’s hands about his 
throat, he considers that rather strong lan- 
guage; he deems himself ill used, he wants 
compensation, and if he possesses informa- 
tion which would be ble for the other 
to receive, he finds himself with a stronger 
inclination to withhold than to impart it; 
unless, indeed, the gentleman who has in- 
jured him can show that it wili not be an 
advantage to express that inclination; then, 
of course, being himself also s gentleman, 
he is amenable to reason.” : 

‘And what are your ideas of reason, Mr. 


?’ asked Maurice. 
‘‘Well, sir, they are rather high at pres- 
ent,”” replied Mr. Rathline. ‘I have just 
had an expensive journey and an annoying 





*T can understand that you m 
ge meow. Aon Ms. Lanyon,”’ . 
; ‘80 we will count yous disappointment 
there as real; the other is imaginary. Lord 


‘Perhaps you are mistaken, perhaps you 
are not,’’ he returned, coolly. ‘‘At all events 
I charge it as an item, although I shall, of 
course, in naming the sum, have due regard 
to the difference between your 
and his.’’ 
“And ne oe said Maurice, ‘‘I refuse 
a pa nt?’’ 
Y Ata tale onto, I refuse all information”’ 

lied Mr. Rathline. ‘‘ ‘Nothing for no- 
thing’ is a motto that runs round the 
world.’’ . 

‘And suppose again,’’ continued Maur- 
ice, ‘‘that I am acquainted with a person 
who knows the real culprit?’ 

Mr. Rathline's careless countenance for 
one instant took an aspect of astonishment 
and dismay; then he rallied suddenly. 

‘You try it on cleverly,’’ he said, in an 
easy way. 

‘You are mistaken,’’ returned Maurice. 
‘Tam not trying iton. I have very lately 
seen a person, perfectly veracious, perfectly 
honorable, who has assured me that the true 
murderer of Mathew Carbis is known.’’ 

Something in this s restored to Mr. 
Rathline his entire self. possession. 

‘‘And, according to your informant, the 
guilty person is not the hawker?’’ he ob- 
served. 

“TI acknowledge you are right in that 
oe, said Maurice. 

‘Exactly so,"’ responded Mr. Rathline, 
triumphantly. ‘‘And now I think, if you 
are in earnest, you will allow me to name 
my terms. Mr. Pellew, for the sum of five 
hundred pounds I will divulge to you all I 
know respecting the missing hawker, Na- 
thenial Strangways. Further, I must have 
the king’s pardon for whatever comfort or 
connivance I have given to the felon since 
the commission of his crime. Next, I must 
be employed to hunt him down myself, be- 
ing allowed my travelling and other ex- 
penses in the chase.’’ q 

‘*That last is a singular clause, Mr. Rath. 
line,’’ said Maurice. ‘‘May I ask your rea- 
son for naming it?’’ 

‘‘Hatred, sir, sheer hatred,’’ he replied; 
‘that is the reason. He has been rich, I 
have been poor. He has had an assured 

ition, I have been a vagabond. And 
fately he has never let me see the color of 
his money.”’ 

‘You demand a large sum,’’ resumed 
Maurice, thoughtfully. ‘I am not pre- 
pared to yield to such a demand without 
mature consideration. I am, on the con. 
trary, more inclined to believe that a short 
sojourn at Bridewell would —. you to 
your senses, without any expenditure on 
my part. ” 

“You make a great mistake, said Mr. 
Rathline. ‘Carry out that belief, and you 
will never hear the truth as long as you live. 
But I'll give you three days to think the 
matter over. Meanwhile, I'll stay at this 
hotel, and consent to your setting & spy 
over me, who shall watch me night and 
day.”’ 

To this agreeable proposition Maurice ul- 
timately consented, and the bell was rung 
and an individual sent for who would un- 
dertake the charge. He was cadaverous- 
looking man of the green-grocer order; but 
his arms were long and strong, and he had 
a quick, keen eye. 

“J hand over this gentlemen to your cus- 
tody.”” said Maurice. “You are not to 
leave him for a single instant in thetwenty- 
four hours.” 

“Understand,”’ interposed Mr. Rathline, 
“that Iam a gentleman, only I am a little 
out in the head. I require rr 4 
cheerful and entertaining companion like 
yourself, otherwise I am inclined to prussic 
acid and other strong doses of medicine, so 

ou must look well after me. That accounts 
a genteel way for his services being re 
quired,’’ concluded Mr. Rathline, in an 
aside to Manrice. 

After settling other items, more particu- 
larly the essential one of payment, and also 


mance. 

“You ourself rous,”’ he said 
somewhat b tierly, “bat T truly believe, 
re you have acted with cruel injus- 

“You have no right to think so,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘ignorant as you are of all the 

“You are too self reliant, Madeline,’ re- 
torted Maurice, angrily; ‘‘at your age, to be 
80 resolved, is pag HOw can you 
think to stand -ep one against all the 
world ?”’ 

Her eyes filled with tears, but turning 
away, she hid them from her lover. 

“I have been alone all my life,’’ she said; 
*T am notatraid to be alone now, when I 
know I am right.”’ : 

“Oh what mad, obstinate, girlish folly!’’ 
cried Maurice, almost beside himself with 
anger. ‘See here, Madeline; I love you; I 
want to save you from yourself. Listen tw 
me, ITentreat you. Justice belongs to the 
State: no individual has a right to wield the 
sword of justice for himself." You commit a 
crime in doing this."’ 

But Madeline was as fixed and firm as an 
Egyptian pyramid, and Maurice beat 
against her stony silence in vain. 

“There is no justice in this land,’’ she 
said; ‘‘all its laws are written in blood. 
They hang a starving man who steals a loaf 
for his famished household; they hang a sil- 
ly girl who takes a sixpence from her mis- 
tress’s till; they hang a boy who rides away 
on his master’s colt; but they shall never 
destroy any human life through me. Al! 
the way through the length of land, I saw 
wage and bones swinging in the wind. 

hey sickened my soul, and I tell you, if I 
had no other reason but that loathsome 
sight, it would make my resolve to spare 
this man the terrors of the law strong as 
adamant and iron.” 

To argue further seemed indeed useless, 
and Maurice abruptly changed the subject. 

“IT am almost sorry, Madeline,’’ he said, 
‘that you have left Crehylls, now they are 
in such trouble there. Lady Crehylls must 
need a friend at present.’’ 

‘But she would accept no consolation at 
my hands,’’ returned Madeline. ‘‘Her 
rudeness to me increased tenfold after you 
left; it even went so far as insult, till at 
length she peremptorily ordered me to quit 
the castle.’ 

Maurice heard this with a burning indig- 
nation which almost overpowered him. 

“Lord Crehylis shall account to me for 
his wife's insolence,’’ he said, flercely ; ‘‘un- 
leas, indeed, he is truly gone down in the 
cutter; and, in that case, I shall appeal to 
Mr. Lanyon.”’ 

‘“‘Who, Mr. Ratbline says, is struck with 
paralysis, ’’ observed Madeline, sorrowfully. 
pe tter let things stay as they are, Maur- 
ce.’’ 

‘Shall I submit to your being insulted be- 
fore a whole county?’ he asked. ‘‘Madel 
ine, this is more serious than you suppose. 
Are you to blame? Have you offended 
Lady Crehylls in any way? I judged her 
to be a most amiable woman. I should 
never have supposed her capable of such 
conduct.”’ 

Madeline's lip curled slightly as she re- 
plied, ‘‘She is emiable, as all the fortunate 
and the happy are amiable. While the sea 
is smooth, they smile; when it roughens, 
they seek out the Jonah who they fancy 
causes the storm, and they fling him to the 
waves. Iam Lady Crehylls’s Jonah, so 
she thrust me from her sinking ship. As 
for offending her. I am not aware that I 
ever gave her cause of offence in my life.’’ 
‘Did you appeal to Mr. Lanyon against 
her extraordinary behavior ?’’ asked ur- 


ice. 

*‘No,”’ replied Madeline, ‘‘he was too ill. 
I complained once to Lord Crehylls, but it 
did but make matters worse.”’ 
*‘How unfortunate Mr. Lanyon js so ill!’ 
exclaimed Maurice. ‘‘He would be able to 
give me the most valuable aid in this Car- 
bis affair if he were well.’’ 
Madeline was silent. To speak was only 
to put herself in opposition with her lover, 
80 she held her peace sorrowfully. 
“I will get my mother back to town as 
quickly as possible,’’ resumed Maurice, 
“and then you will come to us, Madeline.’’ 
Madeline thanked him a little coldly. 
She could not feel very grateful just then to 
Mrs. Pellew, for her heart was so full of 


“And f hope you will stay with 
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as you can, Madeline, belore ctaing 





agreeing that Mr. Rathline’s inn bill should 
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‘Mr Lanyon is not a man 
his guardianship lightly from 
has succored kon child hood, 
Maurice. more earnestly; ‘ 
eline, I look upon your return to P. 
as Certain; and you cannot have # happter, 
a safer, or a more beautiful home, antil I 
can claim you.”’ 

It was hard to hear him talk of Penkivel 
thus, and yet hold tn her tears, her indig- 
nant sorrow, and all the atpry of her 
wrongs; and yet, but fora slight quivering 
of the lip, she repressed any sign of the 
tumult in her heart, and answered him 
calmly. 

“If Mr. Rathline’s history be true,”’ she 
said, ‘it may be long before Mr. Lanyon is 
better again, if ever; and the distress at 
Crehylis must be terrible; Lord Crehylls 
missing, and the pretty little hoy lost. If 
Mr. Lanyon recovers, he will live with his 
daughter and comfort her. He cannot for- 
sake her for me. There wil] be no room in 
his heart, through these sorrows for a 
stranger.’’ 

It was possible this was true, but Maur. 
ice would not hear it. 

‘I believe very little of what Mr. Rath- 
line says,’’ he lied. ‘“‘Depend upon it 
the story is greatly exaggerated, and ina 
few days we shall hear Lord Crehylis is re 
turned and thechild found.’’ With this he 
rose to go, but paused to say, ‘‘How vexed 
Iam, Madeline, to leave you in this dull 
room in this dull te 

Once more a tful remorse touched 
him, tinged witha sort of wonder that a 
meeting to which he had looked forward so 
passionately could have been mingled with 
jarring elements that love had ascarcel 
found # place, even fora moment, on their 
lips. 

‘(We will talk of ourselves to-morrow,’’ 
he continued, with his arm pressed tightly 
round her. ‘‘We will ‘let the world slide,’ 
Madeline, and remember only that we are 
together once again.’’ 

For answer she lifted her face to bis, pale 
to the lips, and kissed him mournfally, like 
one saying farewell. 

‘You are notangry?’’ he asked, as his 
eyes looked into hers with a sudden deepen. 
ing and glow of love. 

‘*‘No, lam notangry,”’ she replied; ‘‘do 
what you may—think what you may of me, 
I shal] never be angry.”’ 

Then her eyes drooped, hiding tears, and 
his kiss fell upon her lips again 

“What shall I ever say of _you—what 
shall I everthink of you, except that you 
are my own beautiful Madeline?’’ said he, 
—‘‘the dearest, the loveliest, the only wo- 
man in the world to me.”’ 

These were his last words, lover-like and 
kind, yet, when he was gone, and the walls 
of that dull room pr around, Madeline 
sat with her brow upon her hand, thinking 
heavily. She felt, that between hearing of 
her friendleas and forlorn fate, and seeing it 
there was a great gulf, and in stepping over 
this, Maurice had flung some of his love 
away. 

Was this true? Is the human mind #0 in- 
fluenced by externals that it experiences a 
shock,—a recoil of pain, when it sees its 
ido) no longer on a pedestal in the temple, 
but on common ground, stripped of jewels 
and of flowers? Hitherto, like a diamund in 
a fair setting, Madeline had appeared to 
Maurice, surrounded by every elegance 
and luxury of wealth—the nobie and lofty 
rooms which, became her stateliness, across 
which her step moved firmly, the works of 
art, the pictures, the silken draperies, the 
glowing colors, the soft lights—all of these 
by that curious mney and deception of the 
eye, common to us all, had seemed a very 
rt of her, giving her their grace, as she 
ent them her presence. Now, for the first 
time bereft of all these, she had seen her 
lover, as it were, face to face, and she fan 
ciedin this dull dingy room her beauty was 
dimmed in his eyes and her form had dwin- 
dled. 
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to Penkivel,’’ continued Maurice, a little 
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Dear Lady (hevenix.” she said, “1s it 
peasibie chat you do ot really care* I 
thogght you woald oome tack broken- 
eared 

“Care, my dear. for trifies I am 
wie ‘Ceorainly a 

Ido not understand bow you can bear 
s Is is wonderful w me I should run 
away I coald not live under it.” 

My dear child, we learn patience as we 
grow older,” said Lady Chevenix. gravely 

Bat sweet. impaleive Marian would aot 


lthek = w dreadful [> not be angry 
with me. Lair Chevenix. please I have 
sever bear? such words befure. They have 
filed me wits horror I[ cannot bear to 
warm thai you listen to them daily. you who 
ought ws hear only sweet, kind. tender 
woods 

“We wil forget all about it Marian,”’ 
maxi Lady Chevenix. “It does not matter; 
everything comes % an end at last.’’ 

Bet Marian + beart had been stirred. 

Dwar Lady Chevenix.’’ she went on, “do 
mee thimk me rude—ithat which would be 
rudemess in anther is only love in me. I 
do love you s dearly, and I cannot bear to 
Bear yoo spoken tw in that fashion. If I 
were ts your piace, I should run away.”’ 

Lady veaix smiled 

“Taat would no be of much use,”’ she 
md “I find as the days pass that I cannot 
rus away from my troable.”’ 

Maraz stood watching her, with a sad 
jook om ber fair young tace. 

“I oftea think about you, Lady Chev- 
exix. she mad. “1nd I wonder why—pra 
do me be angry with me—you married Sir 
Owen, you are so gentle, and he is so much 
Lhe reverse. 

“My dear Marian. marriages are made in 
heaves, sbe returned, with a slow, sad 
=e 

“Are they? Well, dear Lady Chevenix 
—<do mx think me irreverent—if your mar- 
mage was made in heaven. mine shall be 
mace cocarth I often wonder if I ever 
shal marry, Do you know that in my 
abort career I have not seep very much ha 

im married life? 1am not greatly in 


ht theseiere.” 
else—a lottery and 

hevenix. 

“I have quite made up my mind what kind 


Isagh at me Lady Chevenix—somethin 
hke Mr. Felix Lonsdale; he is my beaw idea 
fama.” 

She wondered why Lady Chevenix turned 
s with s little low cry on her pale lips. 

“You tke Mr. Felix e then, 
“she ssid aftera time It wasa 
pleasure to talk of him, to utter his name 
and to hear it—a pleasure that she had long 


gentlemen I have met—much betier He 
See Ete bo sense of 
I she 


ee me = 
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wid ve heuered fd ss keow bow 
aire of kim, Marien.” 
rly 
“Would be? Ido ntthiskess Hedou 
pt seem 0 care very muck for the society 
of \adies; be talks more Maade Ar 
ington then to say ceccise He is mot what 
=» call « lady's maa. 
Laty Chevette nade ag 
so. Mrs. Claybern told me be 
had had 6 trouble, s great sorrow in 
his .”” 
e she tel) what it wast” adked 
Lady Onevenix; sod Marian Hetheote aid 
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“Yes; he loved some one 
him: she married some one else Tira 
Claybarn did not tel] me muck about it; bu: 
she said that that accounted for his uot car- 
ing much for the society of ladies; be bad 
loved thie lady so long and so traly that he 
had taken ft deeply to heart be bad 
never recovered from the sorrow.”” 

4 do not believe it,”’ ssid Lady Chevenix 
slowly. 

aedens ts to wee. I watched him after 
she bad told me, and I saw that whenever 
his face was in repose it was sad_”” 

Lady Chevenix was quite silent fers few 
minutes, and then she ssid— 

“Did Mrs. Clayburn tell you who the 
lady was?” 

“No, it is no one near here, I think,”’ she 
answered. ‘She did not ssy very much: 
pe are Ge 
I said to myself the very first I 
saw him, man has hed some great 
sorrow in his life.” ”’ 

** T have noticed nothing in him to make 


one quite undeserving of it. I have an in- 
stinct that tells me so.”’ 

Lady Chevenix stood up before her, all 
pale and trembling. 

“My dear Marian.’ she mid “never 
speak to me of this again. Some ome else 


will tell you if Ido act It was 
Felix Lonsdale loved; it was 
him upto marry Sir Owen Hush! 
na cry forme. I deserve it all and much 
more; but Marian, never talk to me of Felix 
Lonsdale again. We will go now, dear. 
The bell has rung for luncheon.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

“Violet,” said Sir Owen to his wife, “ 
Want you t= give a ge = 4 
they are much in vogue 
could no more besutifal time for one 
than during this lovely weather. The 
grounds look superb; we have not a tree 
that is notin full leaf Send out your invi- 
tations to-day.”’ 

‘I will do so with pleasure,”’ replied Lady 
Chevenix; and Marian Hethoote, who was 
present, appeared delighted. 

“You are growing quite amiable, Sir 
Owen,””’ she sax. 

“Ifone garden-party makes me amiable, 
two ought to make me charming.” 

‘Perhaps they will do so,” said Miss 
Hetheoote. 

“We will give one now worth remem- 
bering. I think I can get the military 
band from Ordstone—I shall try to do so— 
and we will send to London for a chef de 
cuisine. We will have everything of the 





_— 


“— best. 
he invitations were numerous. Lord 
Arlington decided to accept his. 

“I do not like the Baronet,” he said, ‘and 
I am grieved for his young wife; stil we 
cannot send him to Coventry. We must 
visit him sometimes—and a garden party is 
better than a dinner party. We need not 
stay so long, and we need not see very much 
of — — - . 

So Sir Owen wa; made happy by 8 polite 
note from Bramber, sa that the Earl 
and his wife and daughter would be present 
at the gathering. 

The Lonsdales also promised to be pres- 
ent, and it seemed as though the garden- 
party was to be a success. 

One day Str Owen sat with Lady Cheve- 
nix and Miss Hethcote after dinner discuss- 
| the coming event. He turned to his 
wife. 

‘Violet,’ he said, “I saw a very prett 
girl the other day—a girl that quite took 
my fancy. I met herat Darcy Lonsdale’s of- 

ce.”* 

“‘Indeed!"’ returned Violet. ““Who was 
it Owent"”’ 

“Let me see now—what did they call 
her? Evelyn—Eve Lester—the niece of s 
certain strong-minded Miss Lester who 
lives at the Outlands. You must know 
her—of course you know her!” 

“Yes,"’ was the quiet reply. “I know 


Eve Lester.” 
t to like her too. I quite ad- 


“You o 
mire her. have not seen such & 


face tor some time, yours of course 


Miss Hethoote,”’ he added la . 
“Lady Chevenia’s face “Sroopted, 328 
Miss Hethoote; 


mean,*’ said 
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“But I say you must, Violet.”’ 

“Tam sorry that I cannot. If youare de- 
termined that Miss Lester shall come, you 
urself and invite her.”’ 

usual way if I want anything,’’ 
he said angrily. “I can have e g 
except the one thing most desired. only 
wish that I had the sense to make such a 

lasthat Lady Chevenix; there would 

ve been no opposition to my wishes 
then.’’ 

‘Tam quite sure that I wish the same 
— ’ rejoined Violet, quietly. 

“Do you? I might have expected such a 
confession from you,’’ he exclaimed. 

All that was disagreeable seemed to be 
forgotten when the day of the fete arrived. 
The party was likely to be a wonderful suc- 
ceas. All the eléte of the neighborhood had 
assembled. The sun was bright, the trees 
were in luxuriant leaf. Had there been no 
other attraction, the beauty of the grounds 
alone would have been one. 

Sir Owen iooked proudly around; it 
pleased him to see such great and noble 
persons his guests. The one whom he cared 
must to honor was Major Rawson, the great 
Victoria Cross hero of whom all England 
and even all France had been talking—Ma- 
jor Rawson, who was heir to a Baronetcy, 
and one ofthe most popular men in Eng 
land. He was visting at one of the houses 
in the neighborhood; and was received by 
Sir Owen with great empressoment. 

‘I do not see Lady Chevenix,’’ said the 
Major; ‘I am unfortunate in arriving so 
late.’’ 
‘“‘We shall find Lady Chevenix, some- 
where in the grounds,’’ said Sir Owen; 
and he proudly introduced him to the 

county magnates. 

Suddenly the Major touched his arm. 

‘*Who is that beautiful woman yonder?’ he 
asked im wonder. 

‘‘Which?’’ said Sir Owen. 

‘The one in blue and white there, talking 
to that handsome man. 

Sir Owen’s face brightened with plea- 
sure. 

‘That is my wife, Lady Chevenix,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Come, and I will introduce you.’’ 

“I had heard that Lady Chevenix was 
beautitul,’’ he replied, ‘‘but I had not 
expected to see such perfection. And the 

ntleman—who is he? His face is a strik- 
ing one.’’ 

‘‘He is my lawyer and agent; his name 
is Felix Lonsdale. It is strange that on the 
first occasion of meeting them you should 
see them together. He was a great admirer 
of my wife years ago.’’ 

Major Rawson was not surprised to hear 
it; such @ woman as that might have any 
number of admirers. He looked from the 
handsome face of the young lawyer to the 
dark, evil countenance of the Baronet by 
his side, and wondered how any woman 
could have chosen between the two 
men, and have chosen so badly. 

Later on in the afternoon he stood by 
Lady Maude, and they were both watching 
Lady Chevenix. The brave soldier who 
had won his cross by acts of valor worthy 
of a hero was wonderfully impressed by 
Lady Chevenix. 

*‘] shall never forget that face, although 
I may never see it again. How beautitul it 
is! And yet there is a shadow overit. It 
is not the face of a happy woman, is it , Lady 
Mi.ude?”’ 

“No, not quite,” 
tingly. 

‘Is Lady Chevenix happy?’’ he asked. 

She looked up at him. 

‘*‘My dear Major, what a question to ask 
me!"’ she replied. ‘“‘Who shall say which 
of us is happy? I think Lady Chevenix 
loves wealth and position better than any- 
thing in the world—and she has botb.’’ 

“It is well for us to have our hearts de- 
sire?’”’ he asked gravely. ‘‘I have often 
wondered about that.”’ 

“I cannot tell,’’ replied Lady Maude—‘‘I 
have not mine.” 

‘Nor I,’’ said the Major; ‘‘but this beau- 
tiful lady, you say, has hers?’’ 

He thought Lady Maude siagularly reti- 
cent on the subject, the fact being that she 
never liked to hear Lady Chevenix men 
tioned. She could not forgive her tor all 
she had made Felix suffer; she could not 
bear to think of so worthy a young fellow 
having been made wretched through the 
caprice ofa woman. She never ! to re- 
member the day and the hour in which she 
had found him stricken like one dead by the 

of a false woman. 

She as little as possible about Lady 


she replied hesita- 
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& friendship for the other. 
The brave and simple-hearted sol 
dier could not comprehend why Lady 


Maude if it were correct. 

“I wish you would not ask me,’’ she said, 

‘for it A doe he do not like to bear or to 
oO - 2) 

‘Your wishes sre my law on every sub- 
ject,’’ replied the Major. ‘If you tell me 
that I must not ask you, I will not; but I am 
deeply interested—and I do not often inter- 
est myself in other person's affairs.”’ 

‘I can only tell you what happened,’’ she 
rep'ied—for to no creature living had Lad 
Maude ever betrayed one word of the confi- 
dence Felix had reposed in her. ‘‘Thecon- 
currence,’’ she continued, ‘‘ is unfortunate. 
ly common. Lady Chevenix, then 
Miss Violet Haye—‘beautiful Violet Haye,’ 
she was called—was engaged to Felix 
Lonsdale. I believe that if Sir Owen had 
delayed his —-> three months longer 
they would have been married. He came, 
and with his vast wealth and title soon be- 
came the lion of this part of the country. 
How she broke her troth plight, and why 
she broke it, what excuses she made to her- 
self or others made for her, I cannot tell 

ou; but it is quite certain that she went to 
ndon, and that Sir Owen followed and 
married her there.’’ 

‘There can be but one explanation—she 
must have given up her lover for the Bar- 
onet,”” said the Major; ‘‘but I cannot im- 
agine any woman preferring Sir Owen 
Chevenix to Felix Lonsdale.’’ 

‘You forget that Sir Owen had, as the 
old song says, houses and lands, while Mr. 
Felix Lonsdale has nothing but his brains.’’ 

The Major was silent for some minutes, 
and then he asked— 

‘Is the world very hard on these sins, 
Lady Maude?”’ 

“| do not know. I know that society re- 
ceives Lady Chevenix with open arms.’’ 

‘‘And what do women call such sins?’’ he 
asked again. ‘‘What is the name they go 
by in this curious world called society?’ 

“People give them different names— 
some call them prudence, some faithless- 


ness. 

“What do you call such behaviort’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Mine is a plain, unfashionable term,”’ 
said Lady Maude. ‘‘I call the woman who 
breaks her word to her lover, a jilt, and I 
call the wrong done by ite right name of 
perfidy.”’ 

Major Rawson admired the speaker all 
the more for her frankness 

And so Sir Owen's garden-party passed 
off well, every one praising the graceful, 
beautiful hostess—but no one saw her stand- 
ing later on in the evening with tears in her 
eyes watching the sunset. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
S: OWEN had a novel idea—it was, 





when the June quarterday came 

round, to invite oo tenants 

to dine at Garswood. Such things 
were done by the great landed —— 
of the county, and he was desirous of imitat- 
ing them. This reminded him that there 
were severa] other matters that required at- 
tention—some of the tenants’ leases had 
fallen in, and to renew them would require 
a long and patient search in the iron room, 
where all deeds and documents of value 
were preserved. There was another piece 
of important business on hand. One of the 
farmers in the neighborhood had sold some 
land to Sir Owen Chevenix; but soon after 
the sale he died, and his successors disputed 


his right to sell. Most of the old title-deeds 
of the Garswood estate uired careful 
perusing; so Sir Owen invited Darcy Lons. 


dale to stay fora few days at Garswood. 
It would be much easier, he thought, for 
him to read all the various pa there 
than to have them taken to his office. 

Mr. Lonsdale thought 80 too, and pro- 
mised to ride over to the Hall; but shortly 
before the appointed time some important 
law-business called for his presence in 
London. 


‘I must go,” he said to Felix; ‘and you 
will have to take my place at Garswood—no 
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fear and reverence held them 


It was a low, forbidding-looking house 
where sin and death well might make their 
abode. Similar to others in the long row 
in height and build, it had uired an in- 
dividuality of its own. Whilst the rest 
retained a little of their yey respecta- 
bility, it. the black sheep of the flock, had be- 
come distinctively d worn down 
and tattered. e window-shutters, sills 
and sashes were frowsy with time stains, 
while the steps and front-boarding in some 
bygone escapade or convulsion, having gone 
astray from the proper path, had apparently 
became set in their evil ways, and deter- 
mined to lie in all directions except the 
night ones. Through the apertures made by 
their defection was visible the plastering of 
the walls, and the dark sand of the compost 
used glared out on the spectators with the 
color of blood. 

The shop of Vertel, the barber—on the 
ground story was closed. He had fought 
against shutting it up, but the authorities, 
were inflexible. 

‘* Wait till the inquest is over’’ the de 
tective had said ‘‘surely one can be decent 
as well as industrious.’’ 

The small, black eyes of the razor-wielder 
snapped angrily, but he made no reply. 

It was to this same foul-faced, black- 
browed man that the discovery of the mur. 
der wasdue. Jean Grossier, the accused— 
rented from him the second floor. He had 
on Friday the 12th of August towards six in 
the evening, carried a message to Manon 
Lescault Grossier’s sweetheart, chamber 
maid in the Rue Lafitte near by. She visited 
the prisoner. He had seen her passing the 
hall going by his door. About eight he 
heard them quarreling, and Grossier swear- 
ing terrible oaths. A a fell heavily to 
the floor. Shortly after the accused full 
dressed rushed wildly trom the house, ‘“ 
was so scared,’’ had been the barber’s con- 
cluding words to the commissionaire who 
took his deposition ’’ that I did not dare as- 
cend the stairs, till the following morning. 
What struck my eyes and soul with pity 
and horror then, you know.”’ 

He had seen tife one ofa young and 
beautiful woman with a knife wound in the 
breast, prostrate on the floor. Her face was 
bruised, and dark finger-marks about her 
throat told of strangulation. Her headdress 
was disordered, and in her right hand she 
clutched a lock ot long coarse lustrous black 
hair, plainly torn from the assassin’s head in 


the death struggle. 
There was but one thing to do—convict 
the locksmith Grossier. Everything poin- 


ted to him as the culprit. He was captured 
after Vertel gave the information, return- 
ing to his lodgings intoxicated. 

Ae the trial his captors spoke of his inno- 
cent surprise when taken, and his own can. 
did bearing had a further influence on 
both judge and jury. Besides all his neigh- 
bors loved and spoke well of him. 

But the lock of hair found grasped in the 
dead girl's flngers—so glossy, so peculiar in 
ite blue-black hue, so different from that 
of any in the vast court room—yet identical 
with his own—must condemn him. 

The detence, however, made an effort. 
pie hy the accused. On the stand he 
con that he had sent Verte) for the 
woman Lescault. 

Why? There was a ball of his fraternit 
and be would have ber gr, but she 
Had he quarreled with her? They had had 
it and in his passion he 

to 


Of the 
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ape . this condition precisely?’ 

se es.’’ 

A moment's pause. 

“If then you swear you heard the wo- 
man mumeyee on the 1, how B&F Goa, 

, & plece paper bearing 
date 13th.”” 

And the lawyer going over to where the 
counsel for the prosecution sat, shewed 
them among a few strands that appeared 
less clean t the rest, a short, narrow 
strip of a dail , bearing the printed 
oa in scarcely legible type, ‘August 18th, 

As much as the lock was handled it had 
hitherto escaped observation. There was 
nothing strange, however, in this, for it was 
so insignificant in size and matted so closely 
to the hair, that it might easily elude a 
cursory glance. 

The words and actions of Grossier’s 
counsel had electrified all present; but wen 
he turned towards the Bench and solemaly 
charged the barber Achille Verte! with the 
murder of Manon Lescault—the excitement 
knew no bounds. 

The scene was evidently too much for 
the barber, as in the midst of the sensation 
and while the ~ was trying to restore 
order he intensified the commotion by fall- 
—— the box, crying, ‘‘Mercy, mercy."’ 

he whole proceeding was so extraordi- 
nary that even the judge partially forgot 
himself. Finally, however, he 
to make his words heard. and the court was 
adjourned, Grossier and Verte! both remain. 
ing in custody. 

The touch of a tipstave’s hand upon his 
arm seemed to quite unnerve the barber, 
and he begged tor an interview with the 
judge. 

In that interview he made a confession. 
He was the real murderer. He had lon 
loved Grossier'’s sweetheart secretly, and 
once proposed to her, but she rejected him. 
Then he meditated revenge, though his 
hatred was not directed towards her, but her 
lover. 

Since he had come to reside with him he 
had been in the habit of dressing Jean 
Grossier’s hair, and at length resolved on 
making it the instrument of his ven 

Partly with some idea of this, and partly 
from an artist’s love for the beautiful, he 
preserved the combings of the locksmith's 
hair, putting them by for their ultimate use. 

On the night of the murder it occurred 
to him that the opportunity had arrived for 
his purpose. Carrying Jean's message, he 
knew the girl was to come, and felt certai 
something would happen to enable him to 
carry out’his design. He had as usual 
dressed Grossjier’s hair tor the ball, and 
saw with satisfaction Manon passe by, going 
overhead. 

After the locksmith’s wrathful departure 
he had ~~ up and again proffered his suit. 
The girl, insulted in her sorrow, 

him, and threatened to call for help, if he 
did not leave the room. While yet remon- 
strating in a fury of passion, he had seized 
her by the throat, choked her to prevent 
crying ‘out, and stabbed her to the heart. 
He next retired to his own apartment to 
think what should be done. 

In the morning he had read the paper and 
shaved several early comers, all the while 
being in a sort of daze. Then finding it 
necessary to resolve quickly, he had gathered 
up the fragments of Jean’s hair lying by the 
chair, them with the rest, carried all 
to the th's room, and thrustit into 
the murdered zir! s hand. 

In bis abstraction, he had doubtless torn 
and thrown tothe floor among the combin 
the part of the daily paper subsequen’ 
found matted with them, and which pro 
the source of his conviction. 

Soon after Vertel was guillotined, and 





Grossier, who had been so near unto death, 
liberated. 
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WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORA THORNE,” *‘THE 
coeT OF HER LOvE,”” ‘‘ FROM 
@1L00M TO SUNLIOGRT.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXV—[contrnvuzp. } 
UT circumstances were against him. 
His favorite horse that morning had 
been found lame, and the groom had 
the Insolence or the courage to tell him 
Seow it himself by his reckless 

ng. 

He turned to dismiss the man on the spot, 
and then suddenly remembered that be 








could not him, for he was one of the 
most val servants that he had. He 
was ob to rein in his temper, which in 


iteelf was enough to drive him almost mad, 
ao little was he accustomed to self control. 
His favorite mastiff, too, was {!!, and he was 
annoyed about that. 

The veterinary surgeon said that the dog 
had better be %, and Sir Owen swore 
roundly at him: to which the surgeon an- 
owened | by saying that he could please him. 
self, and that tor the future he would not at- 
tend at Garswood if he were sent for. 

Sir Owen was very angry. It was incred 
ible that a Baronet w forty thousand a 
year could not swear as he liked; such a 
thing was not to be borne. 

So, when the guests sat down w dinner, 
Sir Owen was not in the best of humors. 
He was a discontented man by nature. The 
first thing that always occurred to him was 
to complain, to find fault—never to praise. 
If he saw clear soup, he was cross because 
it was not thick; if it were thick, he wanted 
thin. If one dish were placed before him, 
he was quite sure to complain because it 
was not another. 

On this particular day ge was very much 
annoyed because some of his favorite fish 
was not cooked as he liked it. 

In vain Lady Chevinix, seeing a storm 
brewing, tried w avert it: the more amiable 
and complacent she looked the blacker 
and angrier he grew. 

An uncomfortable silence fell over the 
guests. Felix did his best; he tried to make 
conversation, but it was difficult with those 
muttered growls running on like an under- 
current. 

At last some other dish raised Sir Owen's 
ire, and he exclaimed: 

“Tf I had married some one who under- 
=“ these things, I should have been better 

The guests saw Lady Chevenix's face 

was pale asthe pearls she wore. Her 

irritated her husband, for he cried 

out angrily against her, with a word so 

coarse and insulting that there was nota 

man present who did not long to horsewhip 
him. 

She rose with quiet grace and dignity to 
quit the room; she felt that she owed it to 
her own self-respect not to remain. 

No sooner did he see her do this than he 
sprang from his seat and cried: 

“Go back to your seat, my lady—do not 
show any of your airs here!’ 

The gentlemen rose poe. but she mas- 
tered herself with an effort, for which they 
commended her. 

She repressed the hysterical cry that rose 
to her lips, smiled, and went back to her 
‘Sir Owen does not always choose his 
jeste wieely,’’ she said; and order was at 
once restored 


admired her more than they could 
Gen, har beouty, ber solf-posseasion, ber 
uty, her se her 

self-control, her tact, all struck them. 

There was no one present who did not 
think highly of her for her behavior through 
so trying a scene. 

Bir Owen tried to laugh it off. He made 
some ores . about | been 
annoyed by horses, dogs, and servants; 
nevertheless the incident left two disagree- 
able reminders for him. 

Darcy Lonsdale told him that same even- 
ing that the next time he insulted Lady 

in his presence he must seek an- 
other adviser. 
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THE UR DAY 


phe it 


that a man must, if he 
ered a gentleman. treat his wife with re- 


Bir Owen found that he must alter, for 


were begi to give up his ac- 
ae a ee best families in the 


county, who had formerly welcomed him 
with open arms, now did not even invite 
him to their formal He was losin 


caste as tast as he could lose it, and he ss 
to himself that something must be done; he 
must alter, or every house in the county 
would be closed against him. 

Withal there was something good in him 
— was not without some redeeming qual- 

On the day after the discreditable scene 
in his own house he rode over to Captain 
Hill’s and asked to see that gentleman. 

The Captain looked very black when he 
saw his visitor, but Sir Owen held out 
his hand. 

‘I disgraced myself yesterday ,Captain,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and I am come to beg your pardon 
—to say how _— Iam. I deserved every 
word that you said to me, and now I make 
you the most ample apology. Will you 
shake hands ?’’ 

It was impossible to refuse; but Captain 
Hill assented with an ill grace. 

*‘Have you apologised to your wife?’ he 
asked. ‘That is the chief thing.’’ 

**Yes: I have made it all right with her. 
a my word, Iam quite ashamed of my- 
self. It shall not ~— again.’’ 

For some days he did not give way to any 

excess; and in ashamefaced kind of way he 
tried to make up to his wife for his recent 
outburst of violence—he always did when 
he had offended her almost beyond forgive- 
ness. 
He lavished new dresses, new jewels, new 
ornaments of al] kinds upon her, for in his 
heart he loved her better than anything else 
on earth, though he insulted and ill treated 
her. 

Mrs. Haye had gone home, pleased at 
leaving matters a little better than she had 
found them; but Lady Chevenix had vowed 
to herself that she would not, if possible, 
be left alone with her husband again. She 
found that the presence of a third party 
made some difference, was some restraint, 
some check upon him. 

She invited a Miss Hethcote to spend a 
few weeks with her, ani that young lady, 
who had a girl’s adoration for the beautiful, 

raceful Lady Chevenix, gladly assented. 

rian Hethcote was a bright, pretty, clever 

girl, and her companionship was very pleas- 
ant to the Lady of Garswood. 

They —= the greater part of the time 
together during the first few days of her 
stay. 

ir Owen was most gracious to her. Then, 
as was usual with him, familiarity bred con 
tempt. Miss Hethcote herself could not 
endure him. When her father remonstra- 
ted with her one day about her openly ex- 
pressed dislike of the Baronet, she said: 

‘TI could never like a man who swears at 
his wife, papa—and Sir Owen very seldom 
speaks to Lady Chevenix without doing so. 
A man whoswears at his wife will do any- 
thing.”’ 

Her dislike w him was not unjustified. 
She was sitting one morning with Lady 
Chevenix in her boudoir, the room that was 
like a shrine for the woman who used it. 
They were talking gaily and happily 
enough, when in the distance they heard the 
voice of Sir Owen speaking in most angry 
tones. The sound drew nearer and nearer. 

‘*He is coming here,’’ said Marian Heth- 
cote; and the two ladies looked at each other 
in distress. 

The door was opened with violence, and 
Sir Owen strode into the room, his face pur- 
ple with rage. 

He did not speak to Miss Hethcote, but 
looked at his wife. 

“Where is my silver-mounted riding- 
whip?’’ he asked. 

“T do not know, Owen,’’ she replied. 

**You do kauow. You had it last, and 
now it is gone; no one can find it. The 
grooms say had it last week.’’ * 

“I do not remember having had it,”’ she 


— tly. 

ut the gentle words did not touch him. 
His temper was, as he expressed: it, ‘‘a!l in 
a blaze," and when that was the case he 
spared neither man, woman, nor child. 

Mise Hethcote shrank back, startled and 
scared at the insults and abuse he lavished 
upon his wife. 

Lady Chevenix stood quise calm and still. 
When the oaths had ceased, she 
looked up at 

“I will go and try to find it, Owen,’’ she 
said. “I am sorry if I have annoyed you 


4 es 

Bhe left the room, and the Baronet went 
to the window. He felt rather ashamed of 
himself, for in his anger he had quite for- 
gotten Miss Hethcote’s presence. 
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7 -whip, I know what useI should make 
- 

He laughed. The idea of a riding-whip 
in those delicate little hands for the purpose 
hinted at amused him. 

“If you were in Lady Chevenix’s place,”’ 
he “‘you would do justas she does— 
submit; it is woman's lot.”’ 

“I should not mind submission; but my 
submission would be to a gentleman, not to 
& swearing, loud. voiced tyrant.”’ 

‘You speak pretty trankly,’’ he said. ‘‘Do 
not vex me, though.’’ 

‘I would rather vex than please you.”’ 

‘ She was interrupted by the opening of the 
oor. 

Lady Chevenix entered with the riding- 
— her hand. 

‘I have found it, Owen,’’ she said quietly, 
as though no unkind word had passed his 
lips. ‘‘ITam sorry to say that I did mislay 
it. It was put away by mistake with 
mine.’ 

“I must request you, for the future,’’ he 
returned, ‘‘not to touch anything belonging 
to me. What is mine is mine, and not 
yours. Do not let me be vexed in this way 
again.’’ 

He left the room with a quick, angry 
bang of the door. Lady Chevenix quietly 
took up her point-lace and resumed the con- 
versation. rian Hethcote looked at her, 
wondering tears in her eyes. She went 
over to her, and clasped her arms around 
her neck. 

‘‘Dear Lady Chevenix,’’ she said, ‘‘is it 
possible that you do not really care? I 
thought you would come back broken- 
hearted.”’ 

“Care, my dear, for trifies I am so 
aon used to?’’ questioned Sir Owen's 
wife. ‘‘Certainly not.”’ 

“I do not understand how you can bear 
it. It is wonderful to me. I should run 
~~ I could not live under it.’’ 

‘‘My dear child, we learn patience as we 
grow older,’’ said Lady Chevenix, gravely. 

But sweet, impulsive Marian would not 
be satisfied. 

‘‘l think it is dreadful. Do not be angry 
with me, Lady Chevenix, please. I have 
never heard such words befure. They have 
filled me with horror. I cannot bear to 
think that you listen to them daily, you who 
ought to hear only sweet, kind, tender 
words.’’ 

‘‘We will forget all about it, Marian,’’ 
said Lady Chevenix. ‘‘It does not matter; 
everything comes to an end at last.’’ 

But Marian’s heart had been stirred. 

‘‘Dear Lady Chevenix,’’ she went on, *‘do 
not think me rude—that which would be 
rudeness in another is only love in me. I 
do love you so dearly, and I cannot bear to 
hear you spoken to in that fashion. If I 
were in need place, I should run away.’’ 

Lady Chevenix smiled. 

“That would not be of much use,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I find as the days pass that I cannot 
run away from my trouble.”’ 

stood watching her, with a sad 
look on her fair young face. 

“I often think about you, Lady Chev- 
enix,’’ she said, ‘‘and I wonder why—pra 
do not be angry with me—you married Sir 
Owen; you are so gentle, and he is so much 
the reverse.’’ 

‘‘My dear Marian, marriages are made in 
heaven,’’ she returned, with a slow, sad 
smile. 

“Are they? Well, dear Lady Chevenix 
—do not think me irreverent—if your mar- 
riage was made in heaven, mine shall be 
made onearth. I often wonder if I ever 
shall marry. Do you know that in my 
short career I have not seen very much hap. 

iness in married life? I am not greatly 
ove with it, therefore.’’ 

“It is like My dora else—a lottery and 
a chance,’’ said y Chevenix. 

“I have quite made up my mind what kind 
of man .I should like to marry,’’ went on 
Marian. ‘-He must be good, to begin with 
—clever, distinguished and handsome, gen- 
tle, and yet brave—sompthing like—do not 
laugh at me Lady evenix—somethin 
hke Mr. Felix Lonsdale; he is my beau-idea 
of a man.’’ 

She wondered why Lady Chevenix turned 
“<a with a little low cry on her pale lips. 

*You like Mr. Felix Lo e then, 
Marian?’’ she said, aftera time. It wasa 
pleasure to talk of him, to utter his name 
and to hear it—a pleasure that she had long 
been deprived of. 

"Yes, I like him better than any of the 
gentlemen I have met—much better. He 
seems to me a tleman in every sense of 
the werd. I him very much,” she 


continued warmly, quite unconscious of the 
on Lady Chevenix. 


pain she was infi 
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P, highly you thought of him, Marian.” 
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girlish laugh rang out 
rily 


“Would he? Ido notthinkso. He 
not seem tocare very much for the 

of ladies; he talks more to 
Ragin Gen to cay ecole is not 
most call a ; 
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‘ 80. Clayburn told me he 
had had a trouble, a great sorrow in 
his early oy 

“Did she tell you what it wast’ agked 
Lady Chevenix; and Marian Hethoote did 
not see the trembling of the white hands. | 

‘Yes; he loved some one who forsook 
him; she married some one else. Mrs. 
Clayburn did not tell me much about it; but 
she said that that accounted for his not car- 
ing much for the society of ladies; he had 
loved this lady so long and so that he 
had taken it deeply to heart he had 


never recovered from the sorrow.”’ 

— not believe it,’’ said Lady Cheventz 
slowly. 

"Indeed it is true. I watched him after 
she had told me, and I saw that whenever 
his face was in repose it was sad.’’ 

Lady Chevenix was quite silent fers few 
minutes, and then she said— 

“Did Mrs. Clayburn tell you who the 
lady was?”’ 

‘*No, it is no one near here, I think,’’ she 
answered. ‘She did not say very much: 
but it was just what I had iret igh ~e 
I said to oe first night I 
saw him, man has had some great 
sorrow in his life.’ ”’ 

‘*T have noticed nothing in him to make 
me think that,’’ said Lady Chevenix. 

‘*You see so many people that it has es- 
caped you. I am quite sure that he has 
wasted all the love of his noble life on some 
one quite undeserving of it. I have an in- 
stinct that tells me so.”’ 

Lady Chevenix stood up before her, all 
pale and trembling. 

‘My dear Marian,’’ she said “never 
speak to me of this . Some one else 
will tell you if Ido not. It was I whom 
Felix Lonsdale loved; it was I who gave 
him up to Sir Owen. Hush! Do 
not cry for me. deserve it all, and much 
more; but Marian, never talk to me of Felix 
Lonsdale again. We will go now, dear. 
The bell has rung for luncheon.’’ 


OHAPTER XXXVII. 

‘‘Violet,’’ said Sir Owen to his wife, ‘‘I 
want you to. give a mong ooh 
the are much iin vogue. re 
could no more beautiful ‘me for one 
than during this lovely weather. The 
grounds look superb; we have not a tree 
that is not in full leaf. Send out your invi- 
tations to-day.’’ 

‘I will do so with pleasure,’’ replied Lady 
Chevenix; and Marian Hethcote, who was 
present, appeared delighted. 

‘You are growing quite amiable, Sir 
Owen,’”’ she said. 

“Ifone garden-party makes me amiable, 
two ought to make me charming. “4 

‘Perhaps they will do so,’ said Miss 
Hethcote. 

‘‘We will give one now worth remem- 
hee | I think I can get the military 
band from Ordstone—I shall try to do so— 
and we will send to London for a chef de 
cuisine. We will have everything of the 





“—z best.’’ 
he invitations were numerous. Lord 
Arlington decided to accept his. 

“I do not like the Baronet,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
I am grieved for his young wife; stil we 
cannot send him to Coventry. We must 
visit him sometimes—and a garden party is 
better than a dinner party. We need not 
stay so long, and we need not see very much 
of our host.’’ . 

So Sir Owen wa; made happy by a polite 
note from Bramber, saying that the Earl 
and his wife and daughter would be present 
at the gathering. 

The Lonsdales also promised to be pres- 
ent, and it seemed as though the garden- 
party was to be a success. 

One day Sir Owen sat with Lady Cheve- 
nix and Hethcote after dinner discuss- 
ing the coming event. He turned to his 
wife. 

*Violet,’’ he said, ‘I saw a very pretty 
girl the other day—a girl that quite 
yd fancy. I met herat Darcy Lonsdale’s of- 

ce ” 


‘Indeed!’’ returned Violet. *‘Who was 
it Owen?”’ 

“Let me see now—what did they call 
her? Evelyn—Eve Lester—the niece of 
certain strong-minded Miss Lester who 
lives at the Outlands. You must know 
her—of course you know her!” — s 

“Yes,’’ was the quiet reply. ‘I know 
Eve Lester.” 

“You ought to like her too. I quite ad- 
mire her. I have not seen such @ 
face for some time, yours of course 
Miss Hethcote,’’ he added laughingly. 

“Lady Chevenia’s face excepted, you 
mean,’’ said Miss Hethcote; “‘hers 
18 & most beautiful face, Sir Owen.”’ 

“There is too much of pride and ded 
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Chevenix at ali times. She was vexed 
that Major Rawson should sdmire her, for, 
mie. A at Ree 
~ 
hero of the Victoria Orem She would have 
liked to think that he was above the weak- 
ness of & face merely because it 
was beautiful; would have felt better 
peears be had praised it for being noble. 
'y Maude admired nobility more than 
beauty, and could not understand any man 
being a slave to beauty. 


determ have her at the gathering. I 
liked her sweet fair face. 

“My dearOwen, I would do an to 
oblige you or please you, but I eannot 
make any of friendship to Eve 
Lester.’ 


“But I say you must, Violet.”’ 

“T am sorry Icannot. If youare de- 
termined that Miss Lester shall come, you 
must urself and invite her.’”’ 

“Tt the usual way if I want anything,”’ 
he said angrily. “I can have everything 
except the one thing most desired. I only 
wish that I had the sense to make such a 

rlasthat Lady Chevenix; there would 
a been no opposition to my wishes 


th _ 
“T am quite sure that I wish the same 


thing,” rejoined Violet, quietly. 

“Do you? I might have expected such a 
confession from you,’”’ he exclaimed. 

All that was disagreeable seemed to be 
forgotten whea the day of the fete arrived. 
The party was likely to be a wonderful suc- 
cess. Alt the elite of the neighborhood had 
assembled. The sun was bright, the trees 
were in luxuriant leaf. Had there been no 
other attraction, the beauty of the grounds 
alone would have been one. 

Sir Owen looked proudly around; it 
pleased him to see such great and noble 
persons his guests. The one whom he cared 
must to honor was Major Rawson, the great 
Victoria Cross hero of whom all England 
and even all France had been talking—Ma- 
jor Rawson, who was heir to a Baronetcy, 
and one ofthe most popular men in Eng 
land. He was visting at one of the houses 
in the neighborhood; and was received by 
Sir Owen with great empressement. 

“I do not see Lady Chevenix,’’ said the 
Major; “I am unfortunate in arriving so 
late.”’ 

‘‘We shall find Lady Chevenix, some- 
where in the grounds,’’ said Sir Owen; 
and he proudly introduced him to the 
county magnates. 

Suddenly the Major touched his arm. 
‘*Who is that beautiful woman yonder?t’’ he 
asked in wonder. 

“‘Which?”’ said Sir Owen. 

‘The one in blue and white there, talking 
to that handsome man. 

Sir Owen’s face brightened with plea- 
sure. 

“That is my wife, Lady Chevenix,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Come, and I will introduce you.’’ 

“I had heard that Lady Chevenix was 
beautitul,’’ he replied, ‘‘but I had not 
expected to see such perfection. And the 
gentleman—who is he? His face is a strik- 
ing one.”’ 

‘He is my lawyer and agent; his name 
is Felix Lonsdale. It is strange that on the 
first occasion of meeting them you should 
see them together. He was a great admirer 
of my wife years ago.”’ 

Major Rawson was not surprised to hear 
it; such @ woman as that might have any 
number of admirers. He looked from the 
handsome face of the young lawyer to the 
dark, evil countenance of the ronet by 
his side, and wondered how any woman 
could have chosen between the two 
men, and have chosen so badly. 

Later on in the afternoon he stood by 
Lady Maude, and they were both watching 
Lady Chevenix. The brave soldier who 
had won his cross by acts of valor worthy 
of # hero was wonderfully impressed by 
Lady Chevenix. 

“I shall never forget that face, although 
I may never see it again How beautitul it 
is! And yet there is a shadow overit. It 
is not the face of a happy woman, is it , Lady 
Mi:.ude?”’ 

“No, not quite,’ she replied hesita- 
tingly. 

‘Is Lady Chevenix happy?’ he asked. 

She looked up at him. 

‘“‘My dear Major, what a question to ask 
me!"’ she replied. ‘‘Who shall say which 
of us is happy? I think Lady Chevenix 
loves wealth and position better than any- 
= in the world—and she has both.”’ 

_ “It is well for us to have our hearts de- 
sire?’’ he asked gravely. 


‘TI have often 
wondered about that.”’ 

‘I cannot tell,”’ replied Lady Maude—‘“‘I 
have not mine.’ 

_‘Nor I,”’ said the Major; ‘‘but this beau- 
tiful lady, you say, has hers?” 

He thought Lady Maude singularly reti- 
cent On the subject, the fact being that she 
never liked to hear Lady Chevenix men 
Uoned. She could not forgive her tor all 
she had made Felix suffer; she could not 
bear to think of so worthy a young fellow 
having been made wretched through the 
Caprice ofa woman. She never | to re- 
member the day and the hour in which she 
had found him stricken like one dead by the 

of a false woman. 


She liked Major Rawson, and she said to 
herself now, in her exalted fashion, that he 
Rs ines Ae Her 
noble face brightened with happiness when 
he was by her side; she liked to hear him 
speak; his presence was a source of unwont- 
ed pleasure to her. She was too proud and 
sey Sony to hens Gepthe eased fr 
him inany way, ae ty fe 
admiration for him. But the day of the 

party at Garswood was to be one to 


The brave and simple-hearted  sol- 
dier could not comprehend why Lady 
Chevenix had given up Felix Lonsdale for 
Sir Owen. Some one gave him an explan- 


ation of it, and he came back to ask y 
Maude if it were correct. 
“I wish you would not ask me,”’ she said, 


‘for it is a story I do not like to bear or to 
speak of.” 

‘‘Your wishes are my law on every sub- 
ject,’’ replied the Major. ‘‘If you tell me 
that I must not ask you, I will not; but I am 
deeply interested—and I do not often inter- 
est myself in other person's affairs.’’ 

‘I can only tell you what ** she 
rep'ied—for to no creature living had Lad 
Maude ever betrayed one word of the confi- 
dence Felix had reposed in her. ‘‘Thecon- 
currence,’’ she continued, ‘‘ is unfortunate. 
ly 7 common. Lady Chevenix, then 
Miss Violet Haye—‘beautiful Violet Haye,’ 
she was called—was engaged to marry Felix 
Lonsdale. I believe that if Sir Owen had 
delayed his see Deg three months longer 
they would have been married. He came, 
an with his vast wealth and title soon be- 
came the lion of this part of the country. 
How she broke her troth- plight, and why 
she broke it, what excuses she made to her- 
self or others made for her, I cannot tell 

ou; but it is quite certain that she went to 
ndon, and that Sir Owen followed and 
married her there.’’ 

‘*There can be but one explanation—ehe 
must have given up her lover for the Bar- 
onet,”’ said the Major; ‘‘but I cannot im- 
agine any woman preferring Sir Owen 
Chevenix to Felix Lonadale.’’ 

“You forget that Sir Owen had, as the 
old song says, houses and lands, while Mr. 
Felix Lonsdale has nothing but his brains.’’ 

The Major was silent for some minutes, 
and then he asked— 

‘‘Is the world very hard on these sins, 
Lady Maude?’’ 

‘T do not know. I know that society re- 
ceives Lady Chevenix with open arms.”’ 

‘‘And what do women call such sins?’’ he 
asked again. ‘What is the name they go 
by in this curious world called society?’ 

“People give them different names— 
some call them prudence, some faithless- 
ness.”’ 

“‘What do you call such behaviort’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Mine is a plain, unfashionable term,’’ 
said Lady Maude. ‘‘I call the woman who 
breaks her word to her lover, a jilt, and I 
call the wrong done by its right name of 
perfidy.”’ 

Major Rawson admired the speaker all 
the more for her frankness 

And so Sir Owen's garden-party passed 
off well, every one praising the graceful, 
beautifui hostess—but no one saw her stand- 
ing later on in the evening with tears in her 
eyes watching the sunset. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
AE OWEN had a novel idea—it was, 





when the June quarterday came 

round, to invite the principal tenants 

to dine at Garswood. Such things 
were done by the great landed proprietors 
of the county, and he was desirous of imitat- 
ing them. This reminded him that there 
were severa) other matters that required at- 
tention—some of the tenants’ leases had 
fallen in, and to renew them would require 
a long and patient search in the iron room, 
where all deeds and documents of value 
were preserved. There was another piece 
of important business on hand. One of the 
farmers in the neighborhood had sold some 
land to Sir Owen Chevenix; but soon after 
the sale he died, and his successors disputed 
his right to sell. Most of the old title-deeds 
of the Garswood estate uired careful 
perusing; so Sir Owen invi Darcy Lons. 
dale to stay fora few days at Garswood. 
It would be much easier, he thought, for 
him to read all the various pa there 
than to have them taken to his office. 

Mr. Lonsdale thought so too, and pro- 
mised to ride over to the Hall; but shortly 
before the appointed time some important 
law-business called for his presence in 





as little as possible about Lady 


“I must go,” he said to Felix; ‘and you 
will have to take my place at Garswood—no 




















Lordly in the dignity of his office, and to 
the curious eyes staring at him, fairly burst- 
ing with knowledge of the affair, he seemed 
like a superior being. He knew all—had 


seen it Some, in reckless daring, would 
have asked him to tel] the , bat a 
nameless fear and reverence held them 


It was a low, forbidding-looking house 
where sin and death well might an B their 
abode. Similar to others in the long row 
in height and build, it had uired an in- 
dividuality of ite own. Whilst the rest 
retained a little of their primitive respecta- 
bility, it.the black sheep of the flock, had be. 
come disti “we 4 d worn down 
and tattered. ndow-shutters, sills 
and sashes were frowsy with time stains, 
while the steps and front-boarding in some 
bygone escapade or convulsion, having gone 
astray from the proper path, had apparently 
became set in their evil ways, and deter- 
mined to lie in all directions except the 
night ones. Through the apertures made by 
their defection was visible the plastering of 
the walls, and the dark sand of the compost 
used glared out on the spectators with the 
color of blood. 

The shop of Vertel, the barber—on the 
ground story was closed. He had fought 
against shutting it up, but the authorities, 
were inflexible. 

‘*Wait till the inquest is over’’ the de 
tective had said ‘‘surely one can be decent 
as well as industrious.’’ 

The oe eyes of os razor-wielder 
ena angrily, but he made no reply. 

ion to this same foul-faced, tack. 
browed man that the discovery of the mur 
der wasdue. Jean Grossier, the accused— 
rented from him the second floor. He had 
on Friday the 12th of August towards six in 
the evening, carried a message to Manon 
Lescault Grossier’s sweetheart, chamber 
maid in the Rue Lafitte near by. She visited 
the prisoner. He had seen her passing the 
hall going by his door. About eight he 
heard them quarreling, and Grossier swear- 
ing terrible oaths. A “| fell heavily to 
the floor. Shortly after the accused full 
dressed rushed wildly trom the house, ‘ 
was so scared,’’ had been the barber’s con- 
cluding words to the commissionaire who 
took his deposition ’’ that I did not dare as- 
cend the stairs, till the following morning. 
What struck my eyes and soul with pity 
and horror then, you know.”’ 

He had seen tie corpse of a young and 
beautiful woman with a knife wound in the 
breast, prostrate on the floor. Her face was 
bruised, and dark finger-marks about her 
throat told of strangulation. Her head.dress 
was disordered, and in her right hand she 
clutched a lock ot long coarse lustrous black 
hair, plainly torn from the assassin’s head in 
the death struggle. 

There was but one thing to do—convict 
the locksmith Grossier. Everything poin- 
ted to him as the culprit. He was captured 
after Vertel gave the information, return- 
ing to his lodgings intoxicated. 

ae the trial his captors spoke of his inno- 
cent surprise when taken, and his own can- 
did bearing had a further influence on 
both judge and jury. Besides all his neigh- 
bors loved and spoke well of him. 

But the lock of hair found grasped in the 
dead girl's fingers—so glossy, so peculiar in 
its blue-black hue, so different from that 
of any in the vast court room—yet identical 
with his own—must condemn him. 

The detence, however, made an effort. 
ne a the accused. On the stand he 
con that he had sent Verte) for the 
woman Lescault. 

Why? There was a ball of his ross ee | 
and he would have ber gr, but she 
Had he quarreled with her? They had had 
some words over it and in his passion he 
had left her in his room. He then went to 
the ball and remained till morning. Of the 
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“* Friday, the 12th of A about 
tas ving.” — eight 

“And you did not approach the room 
where the girl Lescault lay till the following 


mornin 
“7 ald not.” 
man’s were nervous 
and an ashy pode me pene ~ 4 
face. g in the interlocutor’s man- 
ner troubled him. 


**You found this lock of hair in tae 
woman’s hand?’’ 

ee Yes. ” 

a this condition precisely?’ 

‘* es.”’ 

A moment's pause. 

“If then you swear you heard the wo- 
man oe ag on the —y" how is it I find, 

, & plece paper bearing 
date 13th.”"’ 

And the lawyer going over to where the 
counsel for the prosecution sat, shewed 
them among a few strands that appeared 
_ — 3 the rest, a short, om ol 
strip of a , bearing the a 
yo J io scarcely legible type, ‘August 18th, 

As much as the lock was handled it had 
hitherto escaped observation. There was 
nothing strange, however, in this, for it was 
80 insignificant in size and matted so closely 
to the hair, that it might easily elude a 
cursory glance. 

The words and actions of Grossier's 
counsel had electrified all present; but wen 
he turned towards the Bench and solemaly 
charged the barber Achille Verte! with the 
murder of Manon Lescault—the excitement 
knew no bounds. 

The scene was evidently too much for 
the barber, as in the midst of the sensation 
and while the = was trying to restore 
order he Intensified the commotion by fall- 
ing in the box, crying, ‘‘Mercy, mercy.’ 

The whole oor) was 4 may ted 
mary that even the judge part lorgot 
himelf Finally, however, he : 
to make his words heard. and the court was 
adjourned, Grossier and Verte! both remain. 
ing in custody. 

The touch of a tipstave’s hand upon his 
arm seemed to quite unnerve the barber, 
and he begged for an interview with the 
judge. 

In that interview he made a confession. 

He was the real murderer. He had lop 
loved Grossier's sweetheart secretly, oat 
once proposed to her, but she rejected him. 
Then he meditated revenge, though his 
hatred was not Uirected towards her, but her 
lover. 
Since he had come to reside with him he 
had been in the habit of dressing Jean 
Grossier’s hair, and at len resolved on 
making it the instrument of his ven 

Partly with some idea of this, and partly 
from an artist’s love for the beautiful, he 

reserved the combings of the locksmith’'s 
Sate, putting them by for their ultimate use. 
On the night of the murder it occurred 
to him that the opportunity had arrived for 
his purpose. Carrying Jean's message, he 
knew the girl was to come, and felt certain 
something would to enable him to 
carry out’his design. He had as usual 
dressed Grosslier’s hair tor the ball, and 
saw with satisfaction Manon pass by, going 
overhead. 
After the locksmith’s wrathful departure 
he had gone up and again proffered bis suit. 
The girl, insulted in her sorrow, repulsed 
him, and threatened to call for help, if he 
did not leave the room. While yet remon- 
strating in a fury of passion, he had seized 
her by the throat, choked her to prevent 
crying ‘out, and stabbed her to the heart. 
He next retired to his own apartment to 
think what should be done. 
In the morning he had read the paper and 
shaved several early comers, all the while 
being in a sort of daze. Then finding it 
necessary to resolve — he had gathered 
up the fragments of Jean’s hair lying by the 
chair, them with the rest, carried all 
to the ith’s room, and thrust it into 
the murdered girl's hand. 
In bis abstraction, he had doubtless torn 
and thrown tothe floor among the —- 
the part of the daily paper subsequ —| 
found matted with them, and which pro 
the source of his conviction. 
Soon after Vertel was guillotined, and 
Grossier, who had been so near unto death, 
liberated. 
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TERMS : 
823.00 per Year, in Advance. 
CLUB RATES. 
One copy. ome year - - - - - g.0 


Twe copies, one year - - - - - - 3. 
Pourcopies,omeyeer - - - - + 6.0 
Ten coptes, ope year, and an extra copy to get- 

ter-ap of club - = - + - - 0 
re. . GP me, wt ome & 6 - Po 
Sn Iam. 8 ome © Onna, 





NOW 18 THE TIMF TO ORGANIZE CLUBS. 

Our readers everywhere can aid as by showing 
THE Port to their friends and asking them to join 
@ ebub. > 

By doing #0 you will confer s favoron us and save 
money for them. For instance! Get three friends 
to jola you and you each get Tus Post one year at 
$1.4. Again: Get the order of ten friends at $1.0 
each, and we send you a copy FREE. or, divide the 
G14. by cleven. and you each get your paper for 
$1.27. Or, secure a club of fifteen with one copy 
free and you get THE PORT one year—S2 times—at 
only $1.2 each. 

Money for clubs should be sent all at one time. 
Additions may be made at any time at same rate. It 
is pet necessary that al! the subecribers in a club 
should go to the same Post-office. 

Rerait always by Post-ofice money order, draft on 
Philadelphia or New York, or send money in 6 
registered letter, 


Se To secure the premium oleographs — ‘*The 
White Mountains’’ and ‘The Yellowetene,’* add 
Fifty Cents for them, unmounted; or, One Dollar, 
mounted on canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 
seoription, whether singly or in clubs, 

a send paper and premiams postpaid, in every 
Address 


THE SATURDAY FYENING Port 
72 Sansom «t.. Phils. i 


SATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 2%, 1879 
 “NOTMING TO po” : 


H many people there are who are 





continua:ly wishing they had nothing 

todo! This seems to be the extent of 
their ambition. How often you will hear 
such people exclaim, ‘If I were in his 
place’’—referring to some one who, by hard 
work and untiring energy, has acquired a 
fortune—‘‘you wouldn't catch me working 
and making a slave of myself as he does. 
I would retire to some quiet spot, where I 
sould he freé from care and have nothing 
to do but live in peace and enjoy the fruits 
of my labor.’ Thousands of men have 
tried this plan, and generally with the same 
result—na more or less decline of the vital 
powers. and in a few years death, Almost 
every one can call to mind instances of this 
kind. A well known author says, ‘‘When 
my time has come to die, I desire not to re- 
tire from active employment, for I can con- 
ceive of no more wretched condition than 
one in which a person has nothing to do.’’ 

It is very strange that intelligent men do 
not see how it shortens the days of active, 
energetic people to abandon all active ser- 
vice, when they always have been accus 
tomed to lead a life of busy activity. A 
good machine will rust out far quicker 
than it will wear out. So will men, and wo 
men too. One would suppose that after a 
hard working man or woman is relieved of 
wil, he or she would fatten up and enjoy 
life richly. But the truth is they fatten up 
and die for want of something to do, hav- 
ing ‘‘rusted’’ out, not worn out. Very few 
people wear out, while untold numbers ac 
tually rust out, simply for want of some ac- 
tive employment. It is unnatural and 
wrong in every respect for one who has led 
an active life to quit his occupation and 
have nothing todo. He may, with advant- 
age, perhaps,change his occupation to some 
thing easier, or reduce the amount of work 
performed, but he should not relinquish it 
entirely. : 

One who is able to do aught that can 
benefit himself, his family, or the world, 
has no wight to neglect doing it; if he does 
he will surely suffer the penalty, 


a 

LL people reviewing their own lives 
must see in them great mistakes— 
perhaps a mere series of mistakes as 
compared to that ideal of life with which 
they started, and in contrast with which 
the reality is a thing of shreds and patches, 
beginnings without endings, ceaseless fluc- 
tuations of design, sothat we have some- 
thing to do to trace the one mind at work 
through the successions of change. It may 
be noted that where men themselves attri- 
bute ill-success or muschance to separate 
distinct mistakes—as, for instance, to the 
choice of such an adviser, the engaging in 
such a speculation—those who have to ob- 
serve them trace all to character. They see 
that, if failure had not come at such a junc- 
ture, it must at some other, from certain 
flawsin the man’s nature which he must 


. 

beal and repair betore he caa gu sifsigat— 

that mistakes simply mark occasions when 
he was tested. Wesecina career a hun- 
dred chances thrown away and wasted, not 
at all from accident; though the person look- 
ing-back, does not know why he choose 
the’ wrong, and isstill only aware of hav. 
ing vacillated between two courses ina 
certain toss-up stateof mind, in which, as 
far as he sees, he might just as well have 
chosen right—he being the last to remem- 
ber that a crisis is the occasion for hidden 
faults and predominating influences to de- 
clare themselves, so that bis mistakes were, 
in @® manner, inevitable. For example, 

one man rushes headlong intoan uncongen- 
ial, imprudent marriage, which may be 
considered the mistake, par ezcellertwe, of 
Mf.” Can there be properly anything mere- 
ly accidental in such a step? Does it not 
belong toa certaincourse of actfon—toa 
vein of folly or conceit, of which something 
of the sort is a natural sequence, which he 

only escapes by a happy accident or want 
of opportanity. Another man is intending 
to marry all his life, anddies a peevish old 
bachelor, owning his mistake; but others 
can trace a whole course of weak compli- 
ance, or selfish ungenerous caution, as the 
cause of his present isolation. 

— 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





It is worthy of notice that at the crema. 
tion of the body of a manufacturer named 
Stier, which recently took place at Gotha, 
Germany, the dean of the clergy of that 
city, who performed the funeral ceremon- 
jea, took the opportunity of stating that the 
presence of the whole of the clergy of the 
town at the incineration was intended as a 
public and solemn mark of their assent to 
the process, which involved nothing that 
was contrary to the letter or even spirit of 
the evangelists or to the acts of the apostles. 

As every physician knows, it is no uncom 
mon thing for adults to have diphtheria, so 
mildly that it is mistaken for an ordinary 
sore throat, resuliing from cold; yet sucha 
person can easily infect a child, and the 
child become a centre of malignant infec- 
tion. In view of the fatal prevalence of 
diphtheria, therefore, the kissing of a child 
upon the mouth by a person with a sore 
throat is hazardous, if not criminal; and 
scarcely less so is the practice of allowing 
children to kiss their ailing playmates. It 
would be wise to exercise great caution in 
this matter, if not to discontinue the prac- 
tice of kissing upon the mouth altogether. 

Or all fruit-raising cranberry culture is 
the most uncertain, not more than one sea 
son in five or six escaping the early frost, 
against which there is no protection. and of 
whose approach there is no warning, while 
the vines are always subject to the attacks 
of the cranberry worm, which sometimes 
destroys the entire crop. The yield of 1871 
was the largestever known, and was suc- 
cessfully harvested, but it has been followed 
either by total failures or only partial crops. 
flundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
invested in the business, which is attended 
with the greatest risk, but offers the possi- 
bility of a large tortune, or a great failure 
and disappointment. 

Tne Spanish proverb has it: ‘Fruit is 
golden in the morning, silver at noon, but 
lead at night.’’ But it is said of Am.- 
ericans that they do not seem to 
have heard of this proverb, nor 
to have one of their own experience. More 
frequently they eat fruit at night, and hence 
have not the sovereign idea of it that they 
would have if they had eaten it at more 
proper times. They eat it as dessert at din- 
ner. This may be the most proper time to 
eat dried fruits, but it is not the right time 
to eat juicy ones. The Spanish people 
learned their proverb from eating the very 
juicy fruits,, like oranges. These should be 
eaten in the morning a little before dinner 
—not later than noon. Early inthe day 
they will, if eaten, prove to be the best pos- 
sible medicine for the bilious. 

Tre telephone is to be made use of by the 
New York Department of Docks hereafter 
in submarine diving. In dredging for the 
foundations of piers the Department has 
tound it necessary tor divers to examine the 
bed of the river, and there has been felt a 
need for some means of communication be- 
tween the divers and the men on the dredges. 








Thus he can converse with ease while at 
work on the bottom of the river. This ap- 
plication of the telephone, it is thought, 
will not only extend the use of. the instru- 
ment, but will prove a most important aid 
to submarine diving. 

One of the curious facts in marriage sta- 
tistics, shows that there has been in Great 
Britain of late years a gradual decrease in 
the proportion ot marriages solemnized ac- 
cording to the rites of the Established 
Church, while at the same time the propor- 
tion of civil marriages is steadily increasing. 
Word comes from Rome that a bill will 
soon be brought in to make the civil mar- 
riage obligatory before the religious cere 
mony is gone through, instead of leaving 
it, as now, to the option of persons con- 
cerned. The old superstition against Tues- 
days and Fridays as unlucky days for mar- 
riages, is religiously adhered to in Rome. 
In the past three years there were in all the 
city only seventeen on a Tuesday and nine 
ona Friday. The favorite month in the 
year for marrying is October, and next to 
that the Carnival time. May is not con 
sidered a lucky month. 


Tat literary tasks can become as for- 
midable and appalling to some minds as 
they are agreeable and easy to others, is il- 
lustrated by several attempted suicides of 
persons who had literary work to perform. 
A school girl in Palatine, I1., tried to drown 
herself because she had been ordered to write 
a composition. A politician in Lansing, 
Mich., became exceedingly nervous before 
sitting down to write a speech, and before 
the work was done he was insane. He 
stabbed himself with the paper-cutter that 
he had been using. A Baltimore medical 
student, depressed on the prospect of pre- 
paring a thesis, swallowed laudanum: and a 
Frenchman, whose expenses were paid to 
the French Exhibition by a scientific so- 
ciety, on condition that he should write an 
article on his observations there, became 
frightened by the task, and committed 
suicide. 

WorKINGMEN in the village of Gunston, 
Va., have circumvented the hard timesin a 
novel and successful way. A co operative 
association furnishes its members with con- 
stant employment at fair wages, and they 
board in one large family house, and thereby 
reduce the cost of living about one-half. 
They havea large farm and garden, and are 
employed raising food, making clothing, 
erecting buildings, making roads and fences, 
cutting fuel and in housekeeping for them- 
selves, producing with their own labor 
nearly all that it required to supply their 
wants and make them comfortable, with a 
considerable surplus which they sell. Each 
member is required to save a considerable 
part of his wages. None of them have been 
idle a day during the past nine months. We 
hope this example may prove to others a 
means to solve the difficulties which attend 
the visita tion of ‘‘hard times.’’ 


Liesie has chemically demonstrated that 
oatmeal is almost as nutritious as the very 
best English beef, and that it is richer than 
wheaten bread in the elements that go to 
form bone and muscle, and he considers 
one of the most healthful and nourishing 
articles ot diet is oatmeal. When properly 
cooked and eaten with sugar and cream it 
forms a dish which most people relish bet- 
ter than meat for breakfast, and is very 
much cheaper. Professor Forbes, of Edin- 
burgh, during some twenty years, meas- 
ured the breadth and height, and also 
tested the strength of both arms and Joins, 
of the students of the University—a very 
numerous class and of various nationalities, 
drawn to Edinburgh by the fame of his 
teaching. He found that in height, breadth 
of chest and shoulders, and strength of 
erms and loins, the Belgians were at the 
bottom of the list; a little above them the 
English; and highest of all the Scotch, and 
Scotch-Irish from Ulster, who, like the na- 


tives of Scotland, are ted in their early | by 


years at least one meal a day of good oat- 
mea] porridge. 


—_———— 
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Bacpav vas lately been visited by an epi. 
demic fever, which is attributed to "gen. 


raging among the poorer classes of Bagdad, 
who die in large numbers, being unable to 
pay the exorbitant charges by 
the native druggists for quinine. They 
have, however, another antidote by which 
they set great store, and which has at least 
the merit of costing no money and being 
easy of application. A large gun, captured 
many years ago by the Turks in & war with 
the Persians, occupies a prominent position 
in the city, being placed on a kind of seaf- 
fold and illuminated at night by four lan- 
terns. This gun is firmly believed to pos- 
sess the miraculous power of curing fever 
and warding off its attacks. Accordingly 
when fever is most prevalent, dense crowds 
push and struggle with each other with the 
object of reaching the gun and rubbing 
themselves against it. 

Tne recent improvements in the electric 
light are leading photographers to study the 
practicability of using it in their daily or 
nightly business of taking portraits. Al. 
ready the light has been used in some 
branches of photography, but noone has 
yet attempted in this country to take por- 
traits at night as a permanent business. 
The main drawback has been the supposed 
expense of generating the electricity, which, 
it was feared, would make the pictures too 
dear; but the most recent improvements re- 
move this objection. It appears to be 
practicable to manufacture electricity, and 
distribute it for use within the radius of a 
mile; so that instead of having an expensive 
apparatus for generating the electricity in 
each house, any one within the radius of 
that mile may have the electricity furnished 
as easily as water, gas or steam. At present 
things seem favorable to the prospect of 
photographing by electric light in this coun- 
try. The London Stereoscopic has already 
made experiments in taking pictures with 
this light, and the result has been very suc- 
cessful. It is said that the pictures are 
much softer thau the ordinary sun photo- 
graphs, and resemble pen and-ink sketches. 
The new process can, of course, be worked 
in all seasons, and in all weathers, and this 
will immensely increase the working capa- 
cities of every photographic establishment. 

The great anticipation and excitement of 
the day in Paris, is the approaching lottery 
drawing. The prizes being voluntary gifts 
vary in value and utility, and it is said that 
many of them have been given by exhibi- 
tors simply desirous of getting rid of upsale 
able stock. Tradesmen are still hurrying 
up every day with gifts. "One has come 
again and again witha live monkey, and 
appears to be seriously pained that the Com- 
missioners will not accept his offer of feed- 
ing this beast until the day when he can be 
remitted to the winner—perhaps some old 
lady in Scotland who abhors apes. A well- 
known professor has come with the obliging 
offer to give twenty-four lessons in cali- 
graphy gratis, as a prize; and another has 
volunteered to teach swimming. Thereiss 
set of diamonds worth 100,000f., and there 
are corkscrews, eminent men in chocolate, 
actresses in soap, hot house shrubs, spermac 
eti candles and perfumery. Works of art 
of great merit, and blacking likewise. 
The slightest article is laid out fn so orns- 
mental a way that it is impossible not to 
feel happy in hopes of gaining an artistic 
pot of mustard. Some of the ‘‘lots’”’ are of 
great intrinsic value. A famed horticultur- 
ist has offered a collection of rarities in full 
growth, and there are phaetons, horses, 
landaus, children’s perambulators; and not 
the least amusing part of the lottery will be 
the singularity of the different uses of things 
which will rarely be appropriate to all con- 
ditions of ticket holders. The Prince of 
Wales has numbers in nearly all the series, 
and so have the foreign grandees who st- 
tended the distribution of awards. Strange 
enough it is that the first million of tickets 
circulated appear more enviable than the 
tickets in the latter series. The idea is s0 
genera] thas possessors of the early numbers 
are speculating on them, and are selling 
their one-franc tickets for twenty five francs. 
In vain have the members of the lottery 
commission proved the idea to be erroneous 
and endeavored to steady the public mind 
that all the tickets, even 
in the last million, will be drawn alike; the 


superstition and the greed exist. 
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And | have heard in the silence 
That never shall fost into. ; 
Agat pore to reach. 


Lhave seen thou the Valley — 
wi { how my spirit was stirred }~- 


wear holy veils on their faces, 
"ahelef nates can soare araen:’ 
bey pass down 

Tico pure for the touch of a word. 


da 
and one is dark mount of sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of prayer. 


POMEROY ABBEY. 


BY MRS HENRY WOOD. 
AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNR,’’ ETO., ETO. 








CHAPTER XXVI—[conTrNvuzED. } 


ERPETUAL scheming!” 
“With Rome, you know. To disposs- 
ess that little Pomeroy and put your- 
self in his place.”” 

“Tt is by right my place,’’ said Léolin. 

“Of course you think so, I think with 

ou, for that matter. ‘But Anna and her 

ther both looked at it in the opposite light, 
you know: and he feels sure that Anna gets 
frightened at what the ences may 
be; that she never hasa truly happy mo- 
ment. And he says if you don’t mind, 
you'll lose her.’’ 

“IT am extremely obliged to him,” stiffly 
spoke Leolin. “I hope I can take better 
care of my wife than that. Perhaps you 
will tell him so, Lady Essington?’’ 

‘Perhaps I won’t. Of what use would it 
be? Talking of trouble, here’s Cardine in 
a fine plight again.”’ 

“Cardine is never out of a plight, is he ?’’ 
returned Leolin, his good-humor not restor- 
ed 


‘(When his father gets him out of it; never 
else. We shall have tosell Hawk's Rest, 
I expect, this time. And now poor Hild- 
yard must goand breakup! As my hus 
band says, it is one trouble a another.’’ 

“I have just come from Hildyard; from 
Russell Square. How sadly he looks! Dy- 
ing, it seemsto me.”’ 

“Ay. He got his death-bl6w when Lord 
Winchester ran off with Frances. There's 
another nice young man for you! Winches- 
ter and Cardine might have been running a 
race together totry which could get the 
deeper into debt. ButI don’t think Car- 
dine would turn villain and break an old 
man's heart. Is Miss Pomeroy at the abbey 
now?”’ 

‘Yes; she came 3 fewdays ago. How is 
that pretty little friend of mine?’’ added 
Leolin, turning the conversation from the 
subject of the abvey—for it was not by any 
means his intention to disclose aught of 
the commotion just now agitatingit, and 
= did not wish to be too closely question- 


**Which little friend?”’ 

‘‘Annaline Hetley.’’ 

“Oh, poor little thing, she’s at Naples 
with her father and mother and the rest ef 
them. Frank Hetley has succeeded in get- 
ting some small diplomatic post there. By 
the way, I think you helped himto do 
- 

‘‘And when are you going back to Pome- 
roy, Leolin?’’ asked Lady Geraldine, who 
had in vain tried to get in a word before. 

“To-night. This is only a short stay 


» thistime. I just wanted to say a word or 


two to Hildyard. AndIam gladI came; 
for I suppose I shall never see him again. 

And so, the lunch concluded, and the day 
wore on. And bythe night train Leolin 
traveled down to Pomeroy. 

He found the place in a worse commotion 
than when he left it. During each ot the 
two nights of his absence the shade of Guy, 
Lord of Pomeroy, had been seen In 
the west tower. Amidst others, Norris the 
surgeon, cold, keen, and sceptical upon the 
subject of ghosts in general, had seen and 
recognised it. ' 

The day passed on. Far from any in- 
provement omning at Pomeroy, matters 
became worse. The peace of the abbe 
was gone. It was only too evident, to all 
who chose to exercise their sight, that the 
spirit of the unhappy Lord of Pomeroy did 
indeed haunt the spot where he had met 
his terrible death; that he could not rest in 
his grave. Night after night that figure 
was seen in therooms, sometimes close to 
the window, the moon shining on it; on the 
dark nights the watches would see it sur- 


rounded by a light. Restless, ever restless 
was the Father Andrew had him- 
self locked the doors, ashe assured them 


with his own lips; but w 
wet! A, cherie rooms of 


ra 
H 
i 





sudlcaring nuhioy, 
Eatindy weeclecnal or sound the 
remained. — by sight J 
Be oak ore nycwip —Y¥ the sun had 

glinting the casemepts, 
and naenanplis anbewenn of the 
rooms into broad daglight, they made a 
thorough search; not a nook escaped them: 
Se ae 
son or thing, supernatural or human; not a 
ae ee ee ee 80 often 
seen, notthe faintest clue as to what it 
might be. And Leolin and the priest both 
convinced themselves, minutely examining 
the aspect and extent of the walls, that no 
private hiding-place could be conceal 
within them. Leolin locked upthe room 
again, his brain more exercised than 
ever. 


Perbaps the only inhabitant of the abbey 
who absolutely refused credence to these 
superstitious was the Lady of Pome 


Yet, in spite of the night's vigil that Leo- 
lin, the priest, and Cox had kept; in spite 
of their earnest testimony. that no one was 
or could be in the west wing, and therefore 
that no trick was being played (as had been 

3) the Sodeme form was 
seen afterwards just as frequently as before, 
and trouble and discomfort preva.ied, that 
Father Andrew should ‘‘lay’’ the ghost by 
prayer. The idea was eagerly seized upon 
by the abbey, and the priest was applied 
to. 


They went up ina body. At first he 
~~ m, refused to do anything of the 
priest had never given into the 
theory; from him had emanated the sugges- 
tion it might be a trick. However, for 
peace’ sake; or, rather, hoping that it might 
induce peace, he consented. 

*7’l) do it,’’ he said, ‘‘as you are allso 
urgent; but Iprotest against it. There's 
no ghost to lay, and never has been any.”’ 

Atthe appointed hour the west ming was 
thrown open, and the priest, arrayed in his 
sacred vestments, wentin. He sprinkled 
the rooms with holy water as he passed 
through them, and in that of the west tow 
er, the haunted room, he read a prayer for 
the repose of the —_ of Guy Pomeroy. 
No irreverence cou}d lie in that, whether 
the spirit did wander or whether it did 
not. 

And nothing did come of it, for in spite of 
the prayer and; the holy. water, the apparition 
wandered more than ever. 


5 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
ON THE SEAT BY THE SEA. 


T was the first Sunday in November; 
and the day, a bright one, was fading 
into night. The weather since the mid- 
dle of October had been besutifal 

pe talking together at the lodge, in 
the gathering twilight, were Charles Knox 
of the Knoll and James Knox, the agent. 
Mr. Knox chose to take a friendly notice of 
his poorer kinsman once in a way; and he 
had walked over tosee him this afternoon; 
had taken some tea with him, and was now 
preparing to say good night. But their dis- 
course had turned upon old family re- 
miniscences;and Charles Knox lingered 


et. 
, It might be said that the night had tairly 
set in when he shook hands and finally took 
his departure. He was alittle man of im- 
petuous movements and temper, good: 
hearted and honest; his face a chronic red- 
ness, his nose sharp. Mrs. Pomeroy's 1m- 
ou srejection of him had not lain on his 
eart; since then he had wooed and wona 
charming girl, who had now just presented 
him with a son and heir. 

Leaving Pomeroy abbey to the left, he 
continued the gentle ascent of the high road; 
which in twenty minutes, orso, would take 
him to his own gates, If he chose to strike 
off to the left beyond the abbey gardens, 
and pursue the field way, he would shorten 
his route by some five minutes. Mr. Knox 
was deliberating with himself in an 
indifferent kind of way whether he should 
do this, when a blue flame, suddenly flaring 
up from a ship out atsea, cut his thoughts 
short. 

‘‘What does the vessel want?’’ he exclaim 
ed to himself, standing still to gaze. “Or 
are,the sailors simply’ amusing themeel 
ves?’ 

Turning off the road, he descended sonfe 

cut in the rock, not very high there,and 

ed the beech below. The rocks jutted 

out in a point ateach end, and partially en. 
closed it; at the end of the village a natura! 
seatin the rock was formed. Mrs. Kuox 
remembered this seat and went tow arcs it, 
intending to take up his station there for a 
short while and watch. [fthe ship was in 
distress, he might be able to give the 


But, when half way to the seat, he sud- 
denly halted. It was occupied. Some man 
sat Aman who, disturbed no doubt 
by his footsteps, turned his face sharply 
round to scan the intruder. And when the 

of Knox of the Knol] rested on that 
face, his heart gave a wild leap within 


him. 
‘ft is Rupert Pomeroy!’’ gasped he. 


face as well as poor sae 
wanderer leaped up the rocks behind ; 
*eeRupert! Retert!” eried Oheries Knox in 
a loud wh . “Wait. Lam your friend 
— ot Knoll. I'll do what I can 
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the gardens. 
speed of his legs, to find the door locked 
against him. 


“What a dreadful thing,’’ he exclaimed: 
meaning of course that Rupert should be at 
Pom . “What frightful hazerd!"’ 

Standing like one bewildered, he had still 
his hand on the door when somebody else 
came in view. Norris the surgeon: who 
had, in fact, been to the Knoll to pay his 
evening visit to Mra. Knox. The doctor 
recognized him and left the road to cross 
the greensward. Mr. Knox crossed it also, 
and met bim half way. 

*‘I was never so startled in my life,’’ cried 
Knox; and, in the mental confusion and 
perplexity of the moment he disclosed to 
the doctor what had just happened. Mr. 
Norris,an equable man at all times and sea- 
soons, took the news calmly. 

‘I suspected Rupert must be here,’’ was 
his reply. ‘Two or three people declare 
that they have seen him.’’ 

“But what culpable imprudence!’’ ex 
claimed Mr. Knox. ‘‘I think I had better 
tell Leolin Pomeroy.”’ 


doubtful, Pomeroy had 

aahs will p Play oy nature than 
her own. She promised the she 
idetay Ta ony ear te 
called a wee To 
yielded, and went with a 
grace. Pe 

On the previous Monday morning,» week 
ago, she had made no r 

On this morning they were for 
her to come groom holding the pony, 
Jel sendy to erage. ' “4 


ma. Se ee ae 


vent at bed time.’’ 
With perfect calmness, but with 
most depth of Sparen will, the young 
8. 


asserted th 

rs. Pomeroy broke out into 
her voice raised higher than it need 
been. In the midst of it Leolin a 

‘What is the disturbance?” he as “Is 
anything amiss, Mrs. Pomeroy? Won't go 
back to school properly! Iam surprised at 
you, Mary.” 

“T insist upon your riding off at once,”’ 
interposed her mother. ‘There. Je a 
good child, and present my regerds to the 
a ly, M red for 

pparently, Mary prepared io obey, 
she urged the pony a few steps forward 
Then she halted opposite me ig Hey 
pert 


| 





He walked back by the doctor's side to 
the abbey. They both entered it together. 
The one to pay « professional visit to Lady 
Anna; the other to seek an interview with 
her husband. 

Leolin was sitting at the open window, 
without lights, when Mr. Knox was shown 
in. He had seen the blue light thrown up 
from the ship, and was watching. 


vert tone, impartéd to him what had taken 
place. 

Every pulse within him coursing on to 
fever heat, every wild apprehension that 
imagination could suggest rising up in his 
heart, Leolin, in his tearand distress, yet 
made a feint of doubting the words, 

‘It could not be,’’ he said; ‘‘your eye 
sight must have deceived you.’”’ 

‘Could not be!’’ retorted peppery Mr. 
Knox. ‘Do youthink I have forgotten 
your brother? [ say that it was Rupert; 
Rupert himself; and Iam come here to tell 
it you.”’ 

Not for long did Leolin hold out. His 
heart was sinking with despair. Clasping 
the friendly hands that were so willing to 
meet his, he confessed that the very thing 
he had been dreading for two or three 


concealed at Pomeroy. 

“Through the door into the gardens, you 
say?’ mused Leolin. ‘‘But the gardeners 
keep that door locked.’”’ 

‘‘He must have a key that opens it.’’ 

“‘And what can he want In the gardens 
—and where can he be hiding?”’ 

“Had we not better go there?’’ suggested 
Charles Knox. 

Down stairs at once went they, passed 
along the cloisters, and thence to the gar- 
dens by the proper entrance. 

The ship and her blue lights were forgot 
ten now. Hither and thither through the 
grounds they stole. Once or twice, Leolin 
called out his brother’s name in a semi 
whisper: 

‘‘Rupert! Rupert!” 

Allin vain. The gardens were, or ap 
peared to be, entirely deserted. Of course 
there was every opportunity for Rupert, if 
indeed he was still in them, to escape de 
tection; to make his silent way to one part | 
while they were searching another. 

The smal! door opposite the sea was lock- 
ed; no sign existed of anyone's having 
passed its portals. And at last, when some- | 
thing like an bour anda half had elapsed, | 
they had to give up the quest as a fruitless 
one. 

‘‘Whatever happens, rely upon me,”’ said 
Charles Knox, pressing Leolin’s hand in 
parting. 

He hastened home to his wife—whw prob 
ably was wondering whether he had run 
away from her. And Leolin sat on at the 
open window again, gazing at the sea, too 
uneasy to go to bed, too sick at heart to re- 
member how the night was passing. 

Monday dawned. A sunny morning. In 
front of the abbey gateway, Miss ry 
Pomeroy’s pony, saddled and bridied, was 
being led about; Jeffs, already mounted, 
waited in the rear. 





For once Mrs. Pomeroy had taken ad- ' 


Charles Knox sat down, and in a low co- | 


weeks past was this: that Rupert was lying | 


| anything. 


| flourishing state 


‘I shail not say good bye to you, 
and I don’t know that I shall speak to you 
| when T next come home. You are very 
| wicked ttiis morning. You might have 
come with me if you would. -bye, 
| mamma. Good-bye, all. I am off now, 
_Jefts. To grandmamma’s first!’’ 
| fSelf-willl Treason! Surely e: the 
| young lady, riding off ata canter, deliber- 
| J y " 
| ately took the road to Mrs. vine not so 

much as looking at that wh to the 
| convent. 
| “Rupert, run!’’ gasped Mrs. Pomeroy in 
| halfangry, half despairing accent, tor 
| how to manage the child, she knew not. 
| “Run round to the stables, get on your 
pony a squickly as you can, and ride after 
er. Youare the only one In this world 
| who has any influence over her will, who 
_ can persuade her. Show her that she must 
| go back to the convent at once. Make 
haste! What will the ladies think!” 

Away flew Rupert. He desired nothing 

better than to ride with Mary this sunny 
| morning. Her reproach to him had been 
| caused by his having refused to go with her 
| in disobedience. 

“You mes your pony, Rupert, and we'll 
| take a good Tong ride together; never mind 
yous oe or your mother or mamma,”’ she 
said, 

And when Rupert, who had none of her 
daring deflance to authorities and rulea, re- 
plied that he would not go clandestinely, 
she had reviled him in her childish way. 

Three minutes, and Rupert was gallop 
ing afier her. They saw him join her; they 
saw him put his hand on ry’s bridle 
rein, and talk to her in his earnest way. 

He did not quite prevail; but the youn 
rebel consented to & compromise. She 
the visitto her grandmother at the White 
House, and then returned to the convent. 

The group round the abbey gates, after 
watching as much of this as they could see, 
went indoors, Leolin alone remaining. His 
time seemed to hang on hand, his days 
passed listlessly. Leolin had no heart for 
Shooting, boating, other sports 
—all lost their zest. 

Take, for instance, this morning. There 
he stood, the sun shining, on his good-look- 
ing face, ney at a loss what to do with 
himself. Should he ride out on horseback 
as the children had just done; should he 
stroll through the village; should he go off 
yonder and sit on the rocks and gaze at the 
monotonous sea, as his unwelcome brother 
Rupert had sat the previous night, and strive 
for the five-hundredth time to think out his 
oe paras syd Should he take his gun, 
an 





*4400d morning, Mr. Pomeroy.”’ 

“Ab, good morning,”’ answered Leolin, 
wheeling round to see James Kaox, the 
agent, who was coming up two his daily 
business. ‘‘A fine day.” 

‘*Very,’’ said James Knox 

Purely from the lack of something to do, 
Leolin turned and walked tv his side to the 
business chamber. Jame Knox, who was 
very wy fer then with the rents, privately 
wisned lin and his desultory chat else- 
where. Something was said about the 
the revenues, and the 
increased income that must accrue to the 


shall ride about all day, and get to the con- 
the 
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words left Leolin's lips and he was 
the door was slowly 
. Scared and pale, 
staring, very much 
in been the ghost come 
haunted room. 

mean, Jerome, by keeping 
this? Are you deaf, that 
you could not hear it?’ 

*“T was upstairs, sir,’’ was Jerome's trem- 
bis shaking hands drawin 

his —. M.. hope you’ 
please to pardon me, Mr. 2” 
ve from a Major 
Saturday ?’’ began Leolin. 
Why do you ask that?” 
“Why do I that?’’ retorted Leolin; 
he knew not of what, cropping 
up in his mind. ‘‘I have a right to ask it; 
have it answered. What did Major 
Barkley want with you?’ 

“He wanted ng with me, sir; noth- 
ing that could anger you. The gentleman 
eae enough to call and ask how | was, 
Just as he did the other times he has stayed 
here. He heard of old Jerome trom Mr. 
George, sir, and he, being a kindly gentle 
man, came to tel! ms 80; and he has slipped 
a crown piece into my hand each time.”’ 

Leolin knitted his brow: had he been 
making a mountain of a molehill? The old 
man was shaking and shivering. 

*‘What are you trembling at, Jerome?’ 

‘Trembling, sir? I'm old now, Mr. 
Leolin, and stories thai are being told 
about the abbey, and what's seen there, 
upset me. Never a ring sharper than ordi- 
nary comes to the door, but it-puts me ina 
twitter.’’ 

‘*You have not got my brother concealed 
here in the keep, have you?’’ cried Leolin, 
after a pause. And Jerome stared at the 
questioner like a demented man, never 


ae | of poor Rupert,’’ explained Leo- 
lin. ‘‘Is he here ?’’ 

‘The good Lord forbid !"’ ejaculated Jer- 
ome, at : and his terrified 
dismay at the idea was too genuine not 
assurance, 
that wheresoever Rupert might be ages 
himeelf, it was not at the keep. Thoug 
indeed he had but§spoken idly, the remark 
of Mr. Hildyard chancivg to occur to him. 

*‘Look here, Jerome—you are a faithful 
servant of the Pomeroys, and I will mention 
ou s fear which has been haunting me. 

apparition—that the servants talk of; 

that is scaring their wits away—I hold a 
it may be Rupert. 3 

no, Mr. lin,”’ said the old man 

“Tt is not, it cannot be Mr. 
is the Lord of Pomeroy, sir: he 
able to lie quiet in his grave. 
it is nothing short of pre- 
for the servants, and 
ferreting into that west tower. 
be Spirits that come again 
tampered with.’’ 
on = subject of By ny se 
appearances with Jerome would have been 
« hopeless task; and Leolin wok his depart 


little more time passed on, uncomforta- 
. Major Barkley still made Owlstone 
head-quarters, though why be should do 
Leolin could not conceive. Unless it was 
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father, ’’ . 
The took her quickly up. ‘Have 
 -y The k If from the sigh 
“No. have kept myse t. 
I trust I shall$never see it.’’ 
“Neither has anybody-seen it, save Mrs. 


, no extraordinory case lately; to con- 
tradict even the father seemed a relief. 

‘Their eyes must have deceived them; I 
insist upon it that they must. And as to 
your family—why do you know how super- 
stitious you have been from your cradles.” 

A temporary silence ensued. In ng 
the keep, the moon. sailing maj y from 
behind a cloud, threw her light upon them; 
and upon—what ? 

Right in front of them, of the path they 
must walk over, stood the spirit of Guy, 
Lord of Pomeroy. As if to confute the 
ridiculing disbelief of the priest, there it was, 
as ¢ y, as high, as shadowy as it had 
ever appeared, its dull eyes fixed upon them 
in reproach, and its hare-lip conspicuous on 
its livid face. 

The priest, a little in advance, stepped 
back, crossed his forehead, his breast, crossed 
himself, in short, all over, and began me- 
chanically a paternoster; Joan, with a sup- 
pressed wail of terror and pain, turned and 
clung to Leolin. The next moment, when 
they looked up, it had vanished. Vanished 
whither? In truth they knew not. The 
thick stone walls of the keep, the mother 
earth: which—what had received it? 

‘Father Andrew?’’ uttered Leolin, sur- 
prised for the moment into solemnity, ‘‘did 


you see it ?”’ 

“Oh, mercy be good to us, yes?’’ confessed 
the priest, wiping his face. ‘‘That was Guy 
Pomeroy. o mistake about it.”’ 


‘Can the poor spirit have been wander 
ing all these nine years without cessation ?"’ 
bewailed Joan. in her agony of distress. 
“Oh, Father Andrew! if it could but be 
laid to rest !’’ 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
TROUBLE AND TERROR. 
ier commotion was ia the Abbey 





of Pomeroy. A young child was dying 

It was the third intant of Lady Anna 

Pomeroy's that had thus been prema. 
turely cut off, and all unexpectedly. The 
other two had been girls; this was a boy, 
litle Hugh, and valued accordingly; a 
strong, beautiful child, a few months old. 

So well, so well had he seemed this very 
morning; almost convalescent. Leolin 
Pomeroy had stood over its cradle laughing 
and talking, as he discussed with his wife 
some joyful news. The dream of his later 
life—the hope of dispossessing the young 
Lord of Pomeroy, w reign, himself, tn his 
stead—appeared to be close upon fruition. 
For a messenger bad travelled direct to 
Pomeroy from the Court of Rome, bringing 
glad tidings to Leolin. 

He needed them. He needed that some 
ray of sunshine should temper the gloom 
and horror in which the abbey was steeped. 
For that atmosphere of superstition, which 
had for some two months reigned within it, 
for it was now December, had not cleared 
itself ope whit. Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, so 
long dead, haunted it, and would be seen at 
times by the affrighted inhabitants. 

This brings us to the last day of the child's 
life. It was the first day of the week— 
Monday. Another week set in of miserable 
discomfort to Leolin, as to whether his 
cherished scheme would prosper eventually, 
or perish. One and twenty days to-day 
since a word, good or bad, had reached him 
from Rome. Leolin wok his breakfast in 
moody silence. 

But, how one short hour may chan 
things! Barely had Leolin quitted the b . 
fast-room for the library, when a messenger 
direct from Rome was shown in charged to 
confer with Leolin. 

The conference lasted two hours anda 
half. And then Leolin made his way w his 
wife, his mien radiant. Anna stood over 
her baby, as he lay in his cradle, laughing 
and crowing. 

“Ifhe keeps as well as this, he shall go 
out to-morrow, Christine,’’ she observed 
joytully to the nurse. ‘The weather is still 
mild.’’ But at this moment Leolin walked 
in, and motioned the nurse away. 


‘At last, Anna!’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘I shall 
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g up with a smile. 
ell: what more need 


bent over the cradle, and 
baby smiled at 
fist round the fore- 
in placed withinit. ‘You g 
! you’d like to keep me a , 
you? He will be quite well in a day 
or two, Anna.”’ 
so.”’ 
his danger, Anna love, he is well 
therefore the more reason exists 
for my assuming my roy Our child must 
succeed me in it. ll_ you come in to 
luncheon and see Gallino?’ 

‘“T think not, Leolin. I do not know 
him: and I hardly care to leave baby.’’ 

Leolin went back to his guest. And, 
when the hasty meal was over, drove him 
to Owlstone tocatch a London train. Signor 
Gallino had come cha - 
sions as well as that to lin. 

Leolin returned home just in time to 
dress for dinner. In the drawing-room he 
found his wife, ee over ey Se fire. 
Her face was a subdued face this evening; 
it was generally so now; her eyes carried 
with them a faint suspicion of recent tears. 
Leolin could not but notice this demeanor: 
it contrasted so strongly with his own joy- 
ous mood. 

“Dinner, my lady,’’ announced one of 
the servants, throwing wide the door. 

Leolin took his wife’s hand, led her in, 
and they sat down to table. He was gay 
and talkative. His this evening was 
really a joyous one. The last course was on 
the table, when Christine, the nurse, came 
swiftly into the room, her eyes wild. The 
baby was in convulsions. 

With a stifled cry, Anna flew to the 
chamber. Leolin followed. It was too true. 
The child's life was ebbing fast. 

Oh, then was confusion. One attendant 
ran hither, another thither; Mr. Norris 
came upon the wings of the wind, Father 
Andrew was sent for. Leolin drew his 
weeping wite away from the scene to a 
quieter chamber; he essayed to speak a few 
soothing words. Her countenance was full 
of deep meaning of dread. 

“There is some strange fate upon us, 
Leolin, and you provoke it. Three times 
have Pps been on the point, or seemed to 
be, of dis ing that little boy, Sybilla’s 
child, and each time our child’s life has paid 
for it. And yet—Leolin !—you are not a 
whit nearer your ambition you were, 
for the young lord is the lord still.’’ 

Sheer surprise had kept Leolin silent. 
Was his wife losing her wits?’—had the 
trouble scared themaway? He did not feel 
sure it was not so. ‘Il am astonished at 
you, Anna! At any other moment I should 
reprove you. Put away fancies so ridicu- 
lous, my dearest.’’ 

“I wish I could put away my baby’s 
danger,’’ she returned, in a wailing tone. 
“Oh, Leolin! I tell youl think I shall go 
with him, if he is tof die. Heaven is als. 
pleased; it is assuredly against us. No, 
don’t keep me; pray don’t keep me! Let 
me see the last of him !’’ 

What could Leolin do in answer to this 
piteous appeal but let her return to the sick 
chamber? He looked in at the door himselt, 
but that was all. Men do not like such 
scenes; and, what with doctors and servants, 
there was noroom for him. Putting on his 
hat, he went down to the cloisters. 

Slowly the cloisters, his heart was 
full of resentment and bitterness. Resent- 
ment against what, or whom? He could 
table fact, 
that each of the times which had seemed w 
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time the like of speedy realization 
was brought close to him, the third child 
was smitten. 
It was a cold t, very bright, the stars 
tee dap bad ah =~ a be =< 
ven to a sharp 
and it was always cold in those windy 





soon once more haji] you as Lady of Pom- 
eroy. 













Leolin ?” 
‘Bring it upon myself !’’ echoed Leolin. 

‘Bring what?’ ~- 
Joan laid her hand upon his arm seoth. 

inglv, its very clasp 


“You it upon calmly 
repeated. ‘ ing of yours, this per- 
petual working and striving to deprive 
Sybilla’s child of his righte—why do you 
persist in it?’ 

‘Because he is Sybilla’s child,”’ was the 
answer. 

‘He is George's. 
Lord of Pomeroy. 
Gaunt death-bed? 
Leolin. I speak of Gaunt’s words. 
might have proved to 
or a curse, as you them up: hitherto 
a made them the latter——’’ 

‘Joan !’” 

‘Well, I will say, provoked it. ‘As you 
deal by this child, so may you be prosper- 
ous in your own children’ They were 
Gaunt’s words to Leolin. And how 
have you dealt by the child? and how have 
you prospered in your own children ?”’ 

“We are called a superstitious race, I 
know,’’ sarcastically rejoined Leolin, **but 
I have yet to learn that importance can be 
attached to the prejudiced ravings of a dying 
man ’” 


“What did Gaunt himself tell a: 
quickly returned Joan—‘‘to take how 
yo despised the warning of a d man. 

know not: you know not: but we do 


know that these death admonitions are - 
times strangely worked out: we both 
that Gaunt’s warning to you bas so been. 
You are dreaming yourself Joan. You 
were born a few centuries too late; you 
should have lived when astrologers and 
witches flourished.’’ 
‘ “wae Pomeroy’s heir goes forth a bride to 
w + 
And Pomeroy's heir n forthin vain ; 
When Pomeroy’s lord by a lie doth 2, 
Then woe to the Pomeroys twain andtwain.’’’ 
Quite solemnly did Joan recite the lines 
aloud: that she put faith in them was very 
evident. Leolin’s face was immovable. 
“That poor Guy did win Alice by a lie, is 
too true, I fear,’’ continued Joan. ‘‘And 
what has the result been?—what sad fate 
has it brought upon you all; you four broth- 
ers. Guy was ieandeseds: Rupert an exile; 
George is dead; and you—you are an un- 
happy and troubled man, lin. It has, 
indeed, been woe to you all, twain and 
twain.”’ 
“I cannot see what good it does to recall 
these things—or to discuss them.”’ 
Leolin’s tone was hard: made so, perhaps, 
by his pain. 
‘You must take your own course, Leolin. 
But your line of conduct doet not tend to 
bring you honor.”’ 
‘*What conduct ?’’ 
‘To the boy. You often insult him; and 
the account of it is whispered throughout 
the abbey.’”’ 
‘So he carries tales away, does he ?”’ 
“No. But Mary does. You know 
what she is?’’ 
“I know that she has an insolent spirt, 
and it ought to be taken out of her——for 
her own sake.”’ 
‘She has Guy’s spirit: but Mary has her 
good points. ary is a truthful child and 
the soul of honor.’ 
‘‘And is allowed to insult her elders with 
impunity. I——Joan ! what is the matter?’ 
ey were in front of the west tower. 
Joan halted, and stood gazing u as if 
turned to stone. She 
pointed to the window of the haunted room, 
the glass in which had never been repaired. 
"erate its ghastl 
g down upon them with y 
face, Guy’s face, was the figure that had 
lately heen frightening the inmates of the 
— w Saeee almost to death. Never 
t more shadowy, more ghastly, 
than it looked now. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
er 
At the German Embassy io 
they say the Duke of 
year become Viceroy of Ireland; also 
the Prussian Princess who is 
Duchess is, in addition to 
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t coun seem s0 long 
: if weeks or hon have passed since then; 
But in my song 

i low, and calls back again— 
on all the night and all 4 day, 
eens os darling. 
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The Bank Robbery. 


BY T. 8. G. 


NE bright morning, a few years 
() geen the office 











of the “City and Provincial 

(Limited.’’)A mutinous feeling of dis- 
content was plainly visible Bae the faces 
of the thirty odd employes. shoe pinch- 
ed somewhere! Where was it? 

The following notice, circulated for the 
perusal of each clerk, contained the secret 
of the unwonted gloom— 

“Every gentleman will be required to re- 
main at the banking-house two Sundays in 
the year, to assist in guarding the premises. 
—By order. 

“J. Sporrortu, Secretary.”’ 

The gilding of a little extra pay might 
have made the pill easier to swallow, but 
on this point the notice was discreetly _reti- 
cent. the end, aftera few days of con- 
jecture and excitement, everyone quietly 
resigned himself to his fate. 

I been ten _— in the Bank, and re- 
ceived a salary which, though not ifi- 
cent, was sufficient to support in comfort a 
young wife;and very happy we were in 
our snug retreat at Wood Green. Ofcourse 
we boththought it extremely hard to be 
separated even for two Sundays in the yout, 
still we soon saw there was no thing for it 
but submission. 

Now, though I, in common with others, 
rebelled against the forcible seizure of the 
Sunday’s rest, yet it must be owned there 
was some reason for the extraordinary inno- 
vation. The strong-rooms of two neigh- 
borhood establishments had been attempted 
within a fortnight,and a boy carr bonds 
in Broad Street had been decoyed away and 
the securities stolen. But, worst of all, some 
pilfering had been going on tor months in 
our own bank. 

The bank boasted of four porters or mes- 
sengers, one of whom (the chief) lived rent 
free in premises that nearly adjoined the 
building. He was along lean man named 
Bennett, with a parchment face and goatee 
beard. Some people said he was civil, others 
servile; at all events he was quiet, well up 
up to his work, and high in favor with the 
authorities. Of the remaining three one 
had been a grocer’s boy, and the other was 
a country lout put intoa green coat and 
brass buttons, both honest creatures, but of no 
importance in this narrative. The fouth 
was an ex-policeman named Lance, a blunt, 
pleasant man, much givento relating queer 
stories of his former life, and not averse to a 
pot of beer for his trouble. 

After eight weeks had passed since the 
Official notification, it came round to my 
turn to keep guard. During the week pre- 
ceding,the mystery had became still more 
intensified by the unaccountable disappear- 
ance ofa twenty pound note, and matters 
began to assume a very grave aspect. 

n arriving at the k, the door was 
opened by the night-watchman, an old pen- 
sioned soldier who for one pound a week re- 
mained in the building all night, and van- 
ished with the early morning on the arrival 
of the porters to open the doors. A few 
minutes afterwards Bennett walked in, ac- 
companied, to my joy, by honest Lance, 
whose wonderful stories I tondly hoped 
would help to relieve the tedium of a long, 
dull day; then, without more ado, I . 
ed to make my first round. Preceded by 
Bennett with a lighted taper, I marched up- 
stairs, through every roow and office, across 
perilous planks and up dangerous ladders, 
till we gained the trap-door which opened 
on to the roof; then down again to the low- 
est abysses of coal-cellar and strong-room, 
lookingin vain for some concealed Guy 
Fawkes, who however was coneplonsus by 
his absence. Very minutely did { examine 
and try the drawer, which had been already 











wise 
*Scuse me, sir, but I’ve been « 
mat I don’t think that to's al 
**Which lock, Lance?’ said I. 
tage Oe Geen-weh stamps, 


it. 
‘That's a chisel if I die fur it!’’ said the 


ex- 

“By Jove! You don’t mean it?’’ 

‘Bure of it, sir.’’ 

‘Well, let’shave Bennett up-stairs and 
hear what he thinks of it.”’ 


knowing smile. 
“T belleve Lance is right now; it looks so 
fresh, I shouldn’t wonder if the watchman 


“Well, he looks honest mp 
looks ain’t always a guide,’’ said man 


quietly. 

‘Then I'll stop in the bank to-night, 
and seeifIcan trap my gentleman,’’ ex- 
claimed Bennett, ‘‘if you leaveme the 
key.”’ 

*‘T can’t do that,’’ but I shall report the 
factto the manager the first thing in the 
morning. 

*‘As you like, sir,” he assented reluc- 
tantly; and they both returned to their long- 


n 4 
gain I retreated into my den, this time 
with the proud consciousness of having 
something important to relate when Mon- 
day morning should see the stream of busy 
workers once more settling with books and 
papers and filthy lucre generally. One— 
nay, two cigars did I consume down to the 
last half inch, read Byleson Bills nearly 
through, in default of more cheertul litera- 
ture, and I am afraid a tiny doze must have 
ensued, asI was awakened by Bennett's 
voice close to measking me what I would 
take for luncheon. echanically I fixed 
upon the hackneyed chop. and with it a pint 
of stout, to be fetched from the only eating- 
hovse that deigned to open for a couple of 
hours on Sunday. While he was gone I 
took the opportunity of making my second 
round, and saw nothing but every- 
where, with the slight exception of being 
startled by the sudden appearance of the 
bank cat from the cavernous — of the 
enormous coal-cellar. Eventually I return- 
ed tofmy room, and found a succulent chop 
smokin oo the table, flanked by a pew- 
ter pot of foaming stout, which on tasting, I 
found unusually soft and creamy—indeed 
I tancied I could detect a peculiar aroma in 
the grateful beverage which seemed to make 
it more than ordinarily palatable; anyhow I 
thoroughly enjoyed the repast,and when an 
incenedly slumberous sensation crept 
through all my veins, my strongest effort of 
will proved insufficient to keep me awake. 
While I was still struggling against the im- 
pulse, Lance came in toinform me that he 
was going out to dine at his home close by. 
while Bennett was left on below. 
he closed the door behind him, my eyes 
shut, and I fell asleep, but only,in a few mo- 
ments, to be reawakened by his voice again 
addressing me. 

“I don’t think I’ll go out to dinner, sir,’’ 
said he, gazing at me with a strange expres- 
sion. 

“Why not!’’ quoth I drowsily. 

‘Well, sir, I don’t feel very bright to- 
day,and I’d rather stop indoors, and if you’d 
be so kind as not to mention to Bennett as 
I’ve come back. But you don’t look very 
well yourself, sir, just now?’’ 

“Lance, that stout has made me most con- 
foundedly sleepy!”’ 

“Well have « bit of a nap, sir. I'll see 
the place is all right—only I don’t want 
Bennett to know I'm here.’ 

“All right, all right,”’ I replied, rather 
shortly, for I wanted to be left to myself; 

et I was somewhat at his wish 
for concealment in so trivial a er , 

Again I saw the man go outa y 
ones Oe door, and once more Larifted in 4 
very pleasant slumber. Then—but it was 
no dream this time—I was wide swake. 
Quickly glancing round,I discovered Lance 
pers A down beside my chair, vi — 
applying a to the calf of my “ a) 
dignant protest, when s t 
warned me to keep mute. His face was 
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y 
the prostrate thief. ‘ I'd better sto 
with him,” ps i de **you 
get a constable ina minute at the station 
in Old Jewry.” 

Seizing my hat, I was offin a twinkling, 
and in double-quick time to the 
bank, accompanied by a stalwart member 
of the City police. A few moments saw 
the policeman, myself. and our chapfallen 
prisoner marching quietly to the station, 
where I made the charge and left him to 
the solitude ofa cell till Monday morning. 
On my return to the bank the night- 
watchman had arrived, andI prepared to 


go home. 

‘Why, Lance, must have suspected 
him before this?’’ I exclaimed. 

“I’ve thought it sometimes, sir,’’ he 
laughed, ‘Knew I should cop him some 
day.”” Then, with a frown—‘‘Mean, 
sneaking skunk! I believe he meant to 
try to put it on to meor the watchman 
here.’”’ 

‘Well, all’s well thatends well. La nce, 
and it was a clever catch of yours. We 
have a nice story tor Mr. Spofforth to-mor- 
row. Good night.’’ 

* Good night, sir.’’ 

When I walked into the bank next morn- 
ing, I tound the story was already known. 
Little knots ot men were rly discussing 
the event, and I as well as soon be- 
came the centre of an animated crowd. At 
eleven o’clock I was summoned to the 
board-room, to the Committee of Directors, 
who complimented me u the capture, as 
if I, and not Lance, been the hero of 
the day. In the morning newspapers there 
was 8 graphic account of the ‘‘Great Bank 
Robbery,”’ concocted by some ubiquitous 
penny-a-liner, which my wife read and re- 
read with mingled pleasure and alarm. 
Bennett was eventually sentenced to eigh. 
teen months’ imprisonment, which we all 
considered far too lenient a judgment. The 
ex policeman came in for the head-messen- 
gers berth, with a house rent free and a 
present of fifty pounds. In addition to 
much very unmerited praise, I also received 
a bonus of one hundred pounds. 





An Ancrext Custom.—Bible readers 
will remember the allusion to an old cus- 
tom still extant in Jerusalem. A corres- 
pondent writes that one evening lately, 
while strolling about, he met a strange 
looking procession, headed by a band of 
unschooled a. scan end of “re 
line a group of men were ng on their 
aenidtin s rude bower, in which a maiden 
of thirteen, deeply veiled, reclined. ‘‘What 
is this?’’ he asked of his guide. “Tt is half 
of a marriage procession, *’ was the response; 
and if you come here at midnight you will 
see the bride .”" And sure enough— 
‘‘Lo,at midnight the bridegroom cometh’’— 
he came, s youth of fourteen. The bride 
was waiting for him, still veiled, at his fa. 
ther’s house. mang, never seen ex 
the havin arran * 
eel Gas. He Coed the veil and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Yes, thank God,’’ and his friends 
went home rejoicing. Had he meant ‘‘no’’ 
he would have said ‘‘Bosh!’’ and his friends 
would have gone home sad. 


—S—r—— 
Tue Japan persimmon is receiving a great 
deal of attention from the California nur- 
a Ss Ss it 7 encom 
play an im part in the -growing 
of he Pastis Gunes No less than thirteen 
varieties a ae and some of them 
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Basrion 48 rr m.—It is trav- 
elers to dwell upon the utter desolation of 
Babylon, and to paint its site as a of 
this of the piace could not have seen 
it lately. The date proves and 
along both banks the are 

of in their fresh verdure, and 
crak chay water eames ta papalaion by 
dust of twenty ee is as 
fresh and jocund as when was still 
unbuilt. Birds sing overhead im the pleas- 
antest spring air; butterfiles flutter about in 
search of flowers, and balmy odors regale 
the sense. 

OrLox tax Waruns.— When rensing 
before the wind or crossing a tideway in « 
storm—but seldom except when in utmost 
peril—the Shetland fisherman ‘op ex- 
pedient which has often saved boat's 
crew by Cet nme tn 8 “crop” 
cod they may have caught, ad becp thiow 

may have 
~ By astern and around them. 

is magical. The waves are not 

sened in size; but they no longer break,and 
it is only from their breaking close to the 
beat, and so being dashed in ogee eves 
filling her, that there is danger, 
with which the oil from the “crop” 
over « considerable space of sea around 
ong ey on ney ee 

one W witnessed phenom- 
— This resource has saved thousands of 
ves. 

AVaLvuasLe Vaxnz—A fortnight 
Beh went swept over Paris and one it 

blew a trom 
spire of the church of Notre Damoe the  gild” 
ed weathercock which surmounted it. 
dethroned bird is nowhere to be found. 
Whether he plun bendiong. tate (Be sees 
or was u ground by some 
unpat 4 meriegioes pd ay 


d 
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not known. Within the outer 
bird was concealed a heap of 
The collection included every 
of money current in France, 
copper, silver or gold from a cen 
hundred franc piece. There were 
tion coins of one denomination or 
coamng the faces of all the sovereigns 
urope. 
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grense and they will easily drive into any 
rd wood, where otherwise they would dow 
ble and break. 


Burnt Cast Stee..—To restore burnt 
cast steel, heat it to a bright c red and 
uench itin water. Do this a few and 
then forge it carefully and {t will be as good as 
ever. 

Wer anv Dry Bricxs.—Bricks should al- 
ways be wet before being laid. A wall twelve 
inc thick, of wet-laid brioks, is oy 
to one sixteen inches thick where. bricks 
have been put up dry. 

Prorectine Sares.—A plan for 
ing safes is to inclose them in wire ng, so 
connected with a battery and bell that the div- 
ision of ony peewee of the wire ruptures a cir- 
cuit, and the bell gives the alarm. 


Tue TELEPHONE.—Some one ingetiontiy 
remarks, concerning the invention of the tele- 
poeses the Chinese, in A. D. 962: “It is very 
ikely. There is nothing the Chinese did not 
invent at least a thousand years age, but they 
invented nothing since. 


Leataer Bets —Leather belts used 
with the grain side to the agg will never 
crack, as the strain in passing it throwa on 
the flesh side, which is not liable to crack or 
break, the grain not being strained any more 
than other portions of the belt. 


THe Weicut or Woov.—The woods 
which are heavier than water are Dutch box, 
Indian Cedar, ebony, lignum vite, mabogany, 
heart of Oak, pomegranate vine. Lignum 
vilt# is one third beavier. pomegranate rather 
more. On the other hand, cork, having aspe- 
cific gravity of %,and poplar of 383, are the 
lightest woody products. 


PLATE Giass.—Plate glass is made 
pouriag the moiten wmatertal upon «@ tab 
which bas a marginal —~ ° ofa or 
to that designed for the thickness of the g . 
A roller travels over the table, resting on the 
ledges and Sottentne out the ghane, which is 
thus made of equal thick ness throughout. 


CoLtortne Mixturss.—A good mixture 
for ectering Cove and slate colors of a]l shades 
is made 5 A iling in an iron vessel a teacup- 
ful black with a teaspoonful of cop 
and water enough to cover the goods, dilute 
this till you get shade wanted. 


Tue Use oy CaLonorornm.—When a per- 
son is undergoing a surgical operation, and is 
under the influence of chloroform is 
often danger to life. If the patient shows any 
sym ptoms of a dangerous character, lower the 

and raise the feet,thus oars blood 
$0 Be brain, and resuscitation at once 

ow. 

Fine Proor Saincies —Fire proof shin- 
les may be pre asfollows: Make aquan- 
ty of whitewash in a large trough of a bashel 
of lime, half a bushel of salt and five or stx 
pounds of potash. The bundles of shingles 
should be setia the trough up to the bands for 
two hours, and then turned end for end. 
Quite dry shingles would absorDd this wash best 
and with the bunches opened. 


A New Fue. —A new fuel, formed of the 
residiuum of petroleum and coal tar, mixed to 
the consistency of molasses, is expected to 
produce great results in all industries in 
which wood and coal are now used to produce 
heat. An experiment recently at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard resulted in the generation of 
5,000 degroes of heat, which mei 

pig iron in ter minau instead of two 





and liquefied giass tn two hours, instead 
sixteen. 
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Along the river side 
My heart goes back with longing pain 
‘6 that sweet eventide. 
tii, 1 love to think of it, 
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RVICE had commenced in the neat 

sanctuary. The minister had read 
the Pealm, the Scriptare lesson,and the 

first lines of the ing hymn. The first 
syllable of the line was tremblin 
on his lips, when a rustic at the door, an 
the entrance of two persons, a lady and a 
gentleman, dissolved the charm. 

In a second every was tarned from 
the pulpit to the br: aisle, and watched 
with more than ordinary eagerness § the pro. 
gress of the couple. 

A most searching ordeal were they sub-. 
jected to, and when they were fairly and 

seated in the front pew, immediately 
before the pulpit, whata nudging of elbows 
there was, how many whispers too 

Tn vain sought the good, the sound, the 

went, the bandsome Mr. Bates to get 
n the attention of his hearers. They 
eyes and thoughts for nobody but 
Widow Choules, and Widow C.’s young 
and dashing looking attendant. 
cheated them! [ladn’t she 
sald an hundred times or more that her 
heart was in the grave of her buried one, 
that she would never marry again? Hadn't 
she refused always to walk out or ride out 
with any of the unappropriated gentlemen 
of the village? Hladn't she said she didn't 
feel as though she could ever wear any- 
thing but mourning? And in spite of all 
these protestations, hadn't she come out, al! 
at once, dressed all in white, and walked 
into church in bruad daylight, leaning on 
the arm of a handsome young gentleman. 

Service proceeded. The choir sang, the 
minister prayed and preached. 

When the benediction was pronounced, 
Widow Choules and the strange gentleman 
walked with the rest of the congregation 
quietly out of the church When they 
reached the pavement, he offered his arm 
very gracefully, and she placed her Land 
very confidingly on the beautifully soft coat 
sleeve, and they passed on. 

Whata nooving that was in Fairbill. 
What a world of conjectures, surmises, in- 
quiries snd doubts rolied over and over in 
the brains of not only gossiping ladies, but 
sober, matter of fact gentlemen. 

“The like of such a thing’ had never oc- 
curred betorein the annals of the village. 
There was something new under the sun— 
rg had hada beau, and nobody knew 
of it 

Widow Choules! Didn't your ears, not 
only the right, but the left, burn that day? 
Ah, we wonder they hadn't dropped ofi— 
surely they must have been crisp and crim- 


: 


son. 

The Rev, Mr. Bates preached to a crowd. 
ed house that afternoon; no compliment to 
him though. The magnet was in the pew 
before him. Every one was sure there was 
two be a wedding, and that the wedding 
would take place then; but everybody was 
sadly disappointed, and if tongues had run 
at railroad speed betore, they travelled then 
on the electric wires. 

The minister might have preached in 
Greek that day, and his sermon would have 
been quite as edifying. But one subject 
engrossed the village mind. The widow's 
beau—that was the topic. 

It actually seemed too,as though the lady 
tried to make all the talk she could. 

After tea, arm inarm, with the strange 
gentleman, she walked the whole length of 
the village and away out into the cemetery, 
and never returned til] the moon was high. 

*‘A nice looking dress I guess she bad,’’ 
drawled out old Grandma Watkins, as she 
listened to the widow's wanderings. ‘‘I'm 
giad I baint gut to wash it, all drabbled up 
with dew as it must have been—but | don't 
"spose she thought or cared a word about 
it, she's so carried away with him. But 
I'll give her a piece of my mind, the first 
time I have a chance, see ei don’t. Cheat. 
= all in this way.”’ 

the good old dame oa to fear by 
Wednesday night she should never have 














sembling was over. 

There was but one topic, but that was all- 
sufficient, all-engrossing—the widow’s beau 
—for the gentleman must be her beau, or at 
least, he ought to be. 

Eve y had something to tell, some. 
thing to wonder about. But suddenly every 
magpie tongue was hushed, s universal 
stroke of numb palsy seemed to have fallen 
on the , as looking up, it perceived 
the very lady about whom they were con- 
versing so eagerly, standing in the door- 
way. 

‘Good afternoon, ladies,"’ said she, in 
her usual quiet, lady like way. ‘‘I am glad 


to see so large and happy a gathering. It 
is a beautiful day for our meeting;”’ and 
then she pr ed to the table, helped her- 


self toa block of patchwork, inquired for 
the sewing silk, which having received, 
she sat down in the only vacant chair, and 
commenced hemming a very red bird with 
a yellow wing. onto a very green twig, 
which latter had already been hemmed on 
to a square piece of white cloth, and the 
whole when completed was designed to 
form the twentieth part of a bed spread. 

She seemed all engrossed with the bird’s 
bill, and spoke to no one. 

Everybody wondered if she had heard 
what they were saying when she came in, 
but her placid countenance soon re-assured 
the most fearful. and every one longed to 
commence a personal attack. 

Old Grandma Watkins was the first to 
venture. he meant ‘‘to do up the matter”’ 
very delicately, and in so ‘‘roundabout a 
way,” the lady should not suspect her of 
curiosity. Soshe began by praising Mes. 
Choules’ dress. 

‘Why, it’s s real beauty,’’ said she, 
‘‘where did you get it?’’ 

“I bought it,’’ was the quiet reply. 

“Where, then?’’ 

“In Philadelphia, last spring.’’ 

‘But didn't you spoil your beautiful 
white dress Sunday night, wearing it way 
up there to the burying ground?’ 

‘I did not, because T didn't wear it,’’ she 
replied. 

Here was a damper to the old lady. 

After a while she took a fresh start. She 
would find out all about that beau before 
she went home. Soshe began by saying: 

‘Your company went away this morn- 
ing, didn't they ?’ 

“They did,”” was the answer, a wee bit 
of emphasis resting on the ‘‘they.’’ 

‘He didn't stay very. long, did he?’’ 

‘‘Not so long as I wish he had,’’ was the 
emphatic answer. 

And how the ladies did look at each other. 
It was as good as a confession. 

‘*Well, well,’’ said the old lady, hardly 
knowing how to frame her next question,— 
‘‘well, he’s a real good-looking man, any- 
way.” 

I think so too, and he's not only good- 
looking, but he’s good-hearted; one of tie 
best men I ever knew.”’ 

“You don’t say so, 
rich?”’ 

**Worth a hundred thousand or so.”’ 

The old lady's cunosity was now roused 
to the highest pitch. 

“But what's his name?”’ 

‘Henry Macon.”’ 

Why, 


then! But is he 


‘Macon! Macon! wasn't that 
your name before you were married? He’s 
a connection, is he?”’ 

‘He is.”’ 

“Du tell, if he is then? Not a cousin, I 
hope. I never did think much of marriages 
between cousins.”’ 

‘Henry is net my cousin.” 

‘He isn't. Not yourcousin! But what 
connection is he, then, du tell, now?’ 

“He is my youngest brother.”’ 

If ever there was rapid progress made in 
sewing and knitting, by any circle of la- 
dies, it was by those comporing this society, 
for the next fifieen minutes. 

Nota word was uttered, not an eye raised. 
Had the latter been done, and the roguish 
and expressive glances which passed be- 
tween Mrs. Choules and the minister, who 
unobserved had stood on the threshold, a si- 
lent spectator and curiogs, hearer, perhaps, 
mind you, we only say they might 
more y the 
character, standing and profession of 





chorus of shy, blushing daisies. ‘‘We were 
just wishing we had your wings. Perhaps, 
as you like this nice resting place so much, 


*So—0—o!"’ whistled Dick, meditatively. 
“You don’t mean it!’’ 

‘Yea, we do, Dick, or we shouldn't say 
ao. You are not polite this morning,”’ and 
the tallest of the daisies tossed her head in. 
dignantly. 

‘Come, don’t be ruffled, my dear’’— 
Dick was pluming his feathers with a pa 
tronising air which was positively provok. 
ing. ‘Don’t be raffled. Who in the world 
has been teaching you daisies to talk ?"’ 

‘Mind your own business!’ grumbled a 
vexed breeze among the maple branches. 
“If I choose—'’ 

“Please, Mr. Richard,’’ interrupted a 
grave little daisy-bud, nestling down among 
her green leaves, ‘‘the South Wind gives us 
a talking lesson every morning now, and 

Mr. Dick——"’ here Tiny-dot, as the 
flowers called her, reddened with the effort 
she was making—‘‘please, Mr. Dick, I want 
to ask you a question.”’ 

All the other flowers were silent, for Dot 
was a general favorite, and even the grumpy 
voice among the maple leaves seemed quite 
willing to be silenced by her. Dick had 
ho up to her with a kind nod, and was 
fixing his dark eyes upon her with the 
greatest attention, and putting his head on 
one side as thoughtful birds do when they 
are in a meditative mood. 

‘‘Well, my child, was it?”’ 

“You were talking just now about the 
wide world; is it really very wide ?’’ 

“Yes, very,’’ gasped the bird, in a tone of 
overwhelmed awe. ‘‘I have never seen the 
end of it myself.”’ 

‘*You don’t mean it!’’ shuddered a chorus 
ot daisies. 

‘‘Yes, Ido mean it,’’ said Dick, ‘‘but I 
am not so foolish as some people I know, 
and [ rather like a spice of contradiction my- 
self. You were ready to bite my head off 
just now for using the very words you took 
out of my mouth.”’ 

Dick began his speech with an air of su- 
perior wisdom, but he subsided into a low 
chuckle of amusement af the idea of so 
large a bite for his smal] friends 

“I'm afraid,’’ sighed Dot, ‘‘that there is 
no hope for me, then.”’ 

‘*What is it, little one ?’’ asked her elder 
sister. 

“I had been thinking that perhaps if Mr. 
Dick would be so very kind as to lend me 
his wings for a while I might be able to find 
that beautiful creature who smiled at us so 
kindly yesterday.”’ 

“How I wish I could help you, my 
child,’’ and Dick hopped a little nearer to 
the speaker; ‘‘but I am afraid it is out of my 
power to teach you to fly.’’ 

*‘Why didn’t she ask me?’’ muttered the 
disconsolate breeze overhead, ‘‘but, after 
all,’’ he continued, with a quiet laugh to 
himself—‘‘after all, the Germans were right 
when they called the daisies ‘geese flow- 
ers,’ ’’ and with that he flew up. 

‘‘Perhaps, Mr. Dick,’’ Dot answered 
tremulously—‘‘perhaps you would try and 
find her out for me yourself?’ 

‘Ob do! Do, dear Dick!'’ pleaded all the 
daisies, in great agitation; ‘‘she is so lovely, 
we think she must be one of the angels.’’ 

‘‘Who has been telling you about the an- 
gels, my children?’’ asked a broad-faced be- 
nignant sunbeam. 

“Ab, that is a secret?’ whispered the 
South Wind, as he softly shook the daisy- 
petals into a quivering response. 

**Well,’’ said Dick, resolutely, ‘‘I will do 
ongieins I can to help you.”’ 

h, how the daisy flowers danced for joy 
when they heard that! 

‘*You are really rathera nice bird, Dick,”’ 
remarked the Sunbeam, and then he van- 
ished into the soft, damp earth, w work 
away at the roots of things. 

“[ think,” said Dick, who was getting 
rather hungry, ‘‘1 will call again after 
breakfast.’’ 

The daisies looked disappointed, but they 
only nodded politely, and, with a farewell 
chirrup, Dick withdrew. 

‘‘How very beautiful the world is!’’ cried 
Tiny-dot; “1 cannot believe those dismal 
stories.”’ 

‘They seemed real enough yesterday 
evening, when we were all crying,’’ said 
her sister; ‘‘but now the air is sv fresh and 
sweet, and the leaves are shaking so mer. 
rily in the sunshine, that it is impossible to 
feel sad, even for a moment.”’ 

“I hate spiders!’’ mattered the South 





ing out among the elm-trees on 


ag over re all 
‘Then, no they 
doubt, you ssw his friend the 
‘Well, ty said the Butterfly, ‘1 
can’t feel sure; ve met so many distin. 
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“Oh,”’ replied Pearl, 
tiest of the daisies, 
very unhappy. He told us that his cousin 
Cricket had a gloomy, old friend—Spider, I 
think, was his name—who was 
wise and learned, and he cechority - 
der had ft on the best 
world was going to ruin.’’ There was a 
tremor in Pearl's voice as she finished this 
sentence, and the other flowers were very 
still. - 

‘‘What a very disagreeable sae Bt 
said the Butterfly. 

“But Mr. Grasshopper said,” comtizmed 
Pearl, brightening a little, ‘that hé didn’t 
believe it himself, being yy Py a 
cheerful temperament, but he felt it his duty 
to let his neighbors knuw the news, that 
they might prepare for the worst.” 

“The young humbug!’’ laughed the But 
terfly, indignantly. , 

“Oh, but he gave us every particular,’’ 
said Pearl; ‘‘he said a time was soon coming 
when the sun would hide his face, and the 
leaves would all fall from the trees, and the 
ground would become as hard and cold as 
stone, and—and——”’ ( Pear] was trembling 
violently now)—‘‘and he said all the flow- 
crs would wither away and die, and the 
clouds would break into little white flakes, 
and come down and bury them.” 

“Ugh!” interrupted the Butterfly, with 
an uncomfortable shrug. ‘‘Young Grass. 
hopper was guilty of very bad taste, and—’’ 
but here for the first time he became aware 
that Dick, with whom he was not on the 
best of terms, had rejoined his friends, and 
was waiting to be admitted to the melan- 
choly discussion. ‘‘] wish you good morn- 
ing, Miss Pearl,’’ said the Butterfly, abrupt- 
ly, in another moment he was gone. 

‘‘Why, good people, what does all this 
mean ?’’ inquired Dick. ‘‘What, crying, 
Dot! Nonsense, my darling, Grasshopper 
was a young fool to tell you such stories.’ 

‘But if it’s true.’’ sobbed poor Dot, ‘‘t’s 
better we should know—onl haven't 
heard the worst yet, Mr. Dick. He said 
that half the birds——’’ then Dot quite 
broke down, for she had_ been pitying 
Dick’s hard fate allthe morning, quite re- 
gardless of her own share in the calamity. 

*“Come, come, Tiny,’’ said Dick, “don’t 
take it so much to heart, little one; I sup- 
pose you were going to say that many of the 
birds die of hunger, but I have known that 
for a long time, and I don’t sit down and 
cry about it.”’ 

“Oh!” sobbed the daisy. ‘But the Spi- 
der said that sometimes it was impossible to 
find anything to eat, even berries.’’ 

‘‘Almost, Tiny Dot,’’ said Dick, bravely, 
‘Almost is not ‘quite,’ you know, and I 
think, for my own part, that the excitement 
will be rather pleasant.’’ 

All this time Dot's sisters and friends had 
been listening with breathless attention to 
her conversation with Dick; but now Pear! 
interrupted eagerly—‘‘But you have not 
told us yet whether the rest of the Spider’s 
story is true.’’ 

‘“‘My little Pearl,’’ said the kindly Sun- 
beam, who had just rejoined their circle— 
“my little Pearl, the Grasshopper has told 
you a half truth, which is worse than no 
truth at all.”’ 

“Thank you, Sunbeam,” said the grate- 
ful Dick, ‘tyou have helped me out of a 
difficulty.”’ 

“Tell us the other half,’’ whispered the 
daisies. 

‘‘When the leaves fall, my children,’’ an- 
swered the Sunbeam—‘‘when the leaves 
fall shivering from the trees, and the wind 
whistles among the bare branches, and all 
the sky is dark, then kind Mother 
gathers the little flowers into her bosom 
& quiet sleep beneath the soft white snow. 
‘That must have been what the Spid 
called ‘death,’ murmured Dot, beneath 
breath. 

“There is no such thing as death,” sn- 
swered the Sunbeam. “No atom in the 
great universe ever really dies. The form 
changes.’’ 

“Oh, now,’’ said Pearl, tnpationthy, “Sit 
you are going to be learned, Mr. Sun 
we will allow you to retire into a study. 
But, oh!’ she continued with a shiver, 
Pane want to end this beautiful life in « 
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Widow's Beau. 


Wind, energetically. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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both sides free, and nobody seemele yet duce false im pressions on the mind of others signed his letters and he and his Sweetheart 
the Possibility of any other arra ment, It | Tespecting fucts, ters and opinions. used tO go to sleep in the same arm chair with 
Was only after 80 Wan Various Visions of 
the origina} great hall 


space become an object, that it one 1 to | 28 8™ honest one. Better’smel! of the shop 
their Owners to 


set the 
Certainly a much less health 


D 


Beton fae we set as ease. 

Clore it was Pushed up cloge] it was cnstom- 
ary to have an alley bepwenn the bed and the | his hand, and not pour out of the sack into 
"Te or an ry geek space called the “ruelle.”’ one hea 


later on the cradieg were little bedg luced on 
twe pieces of bent wood: in the fl S 7 


without a doubt; but we oe J great eal 

fteenth cen The selfish man may accumulate the Already! and about what?” « aul pretends 

tury, boxed and on ivots. We read of 6 mOst property, but the bones an is | always that it is he who cares the mos, fOr me, 
counterpane for a © fnrred with minever. 


Little holes were to 


hic Pass 
child safely and the child iteeif was 


nei 


8 first 
twigle sheet wag rolled about one; A 4. 


the 


P ly, and then a dead silence fell upon the two 
avon the bat ity Bane, tat fa wat tnat Gadd | Uke somany oxbe tut, Of drab stances! ac and wonders nae Ruchet-work were xocom. 
ns at that time his court suit not arriving ip Pp ‘: . 

bled, othe Breat hall, wrest the family assem. | Cdental. his s — 

here serfs ; ia Ki leli him to come cv) 
Of then =e came to render unt | Be this as it may, there seems to be A special dis tch from Berlin sa that 
broaght i as where the culprit Was | evidence to show that su wently ap- : 
primhive. bat esiee Was stil] ngly Peared in a black velvet embroidered Coat and 


standing low on four feet, withes bee, keen pursuit of pleasure—creatures that know 
open ona Stade and narrow gateway 
were stuffed with ohn 7 bene = feathe error, the thin remains of what is calied de. 
in Be? Wool nor hair being then used. at | light. 















stand likea rock,and guara them unharmed 


These beds seem at first to have been quite forever. 


watrimony, 
mally increased until 


When we find ourselves more inclined to 


all the day in the form of strength, than that 
it should be concen into ecstacies full of 


beams, with or without a di- le 
ional oan wi nad danger, and followed by reactions 


Py between them, as the case might 
@ At this time the bed stood out squarelyein 


would look upon me asa daagtiter,”’ 
he room with the head to the 


= pice ean Seem not ashamed of your business if jt which the ju 
than cover yourself with odor and essence, | “*S¢ssing the 


which, balf-disg uising, render it disgusting. 
Those who would render their charities 

useful should Judictously diffuse them. He 

who would have a 890d Crop must sow with 


, 
more conve- 
lent fashion, there is no rule in this reason of their waketuiness. 


one hour of chureh service, of t 

pP. 

Sane beneath the The epicure, the drunkard, and the man 

Of loose morais are equally contem ptible; 
though the brutes obey instinct, the 

6xceed the bounds of moderation; an besides 


it is beneath the yr A Of man to Place 
felici senses. 


sleep in church. 


ola Pleading school friends who has J 
married: * 


Do you get along well together?” 


i 
ts next sha ty in the service of 1 


most PY; the former may roll over beds of 

iden sands,and be the most miserabie of 
| not creatures, whilet the latter bas a 
Peace and joy within which he would not ex- 
Change for all the worid. 


Cast an eye into the S*y world; what see 
we for the most Part but a set of querulous, 
emaciated, fantastical beings, worn oat In tha 


and I’m very sure that it is Ir” 


seen piercing the sides In the ancient theaters the female parts 

the bands une held the a 
an 

Tding to a Custom stil! 

Portions of Eas d 

Travers will remember, also th ‘the souts 


CharleaIl encou ‘ed the first geueral appear. 
ance of women on the public stage. 


“That youn lady tried her best to catch 
your busband fore you wWarTied him,” re. 
marked one lady to “nother, as a mass of curls 
and braids, founces and Overskirts Passed the 
window at which they were sitting. “I wish 
to the Lord she'd got hiro!” was the quick re. 


Own, condemn, deplore, yet stil] pursue their 


Cushions | Own inlelicity—tne decayed Monuments of 


came into use; 


i  t 
ere laid fas Upon the bed eit'e ee It is said that Franklin's a pearance at 





d, and the rtraite taken of 
VOr and constan ad to | »& #mali sword, 
in every arte "Peon, sf him in France potnt to bis 








Mrs. A. H. Norton is « very old lady who 
ho remembered at. 
tending the 


at Castile Gar- 
den @ half-century arquis did not 


dance she says, but he was “extremely s0cia), 
face ta 


An admirer of Caleb Casbing says that 
the loss to the worid by his death is like that 
which wouid be felt upon the burning of 4 


iflcent library of rare end und uplicated 





and gold, not ndsome pressed By an actual count Mrs. John Wilbelm, 

the double. on the eoulver Was merely tavorably pesause of ae poatiomentn, wee? near a inntesort , s a a A 
@rticle lined pane, original Pleasi an cals 

Weasne oe —— ol end fi y tramps ana 
altbougn very Mention of the bolster, B raeegen ssn ertee ma ‘ 
Whlen tangine,Pafore tea rtecnrucomfortabis for a pm oy panes of roses are brooches with Imitation feather trimmings, made of 

is &t the buck to recetve 

neve nied beea Proportions." Ie wo would sean nex comme in terq uoises, in silver, and in 


white, bine, or Pink muslin, are used to trim 
inexpensi Tresses. 






ve organdy ball d 








The main diference between men, insig- 
nificant and great, is energy. ad 





that the parties quit lying when they enter 


The electric light will hurt the match 


A female help in Chicago with admirable 


children who 


Mages for breach of promise, 

It has been remarked that women never 
sleep in church, and inquiry is Made a4 to the 
Ifa man were 
compelled to make an Vion tery, during the 


g000 
displayed upon the ladies, he would {mmed}. 
ately understand the reason why women never 


Mile. X. of Paris, meeting one of her 
ell,” says she, “are you happy? 


“I have a theory about the dead lan- 
guages,” said a new student. “What ts it ¢** 


asked the Professor. “That they were killed by 
being studied too hard,” 


The five stages of brandy and wate r— 
First—Brandy and water, Second—Brann 
aud warwer. Third—Bran and warr. Fourth 
—Brraorr, Filth—Collapse | 


A Western poe 


| Wish to die “amidst the grand solitude ot the 
eternal mountain tops,” was killed by the ex. 
plosion of 4 pint of cheap kerosene, 


The difference "twixt tweedledee and twee- 
diedum ts illustrated by the fact that the rich 
nan with # great appetite is cajled an epicure 
and the tramp with 4& yreat appetite ts callea 
& glutton, 


“That gun you sold me bursted the first 
time I fired it off,” said an irate 8 
Mr. Shoot. “That's very 
latter, “it never 414 80 before, 
been putting powder tn it,” 

A saloon keeper, having 
in ® building where trunks had been made, 
asked « friend what he had better do with the 
old sign—*Trank Factory.” 
friend, “just change the T to D, and it wii) 
do,” 







periments, extending od 
than fifty years, the middle-aged fat men of 
America oe tanntly adinit that the art Of jem.- 
ming a hole through the wy ke a hack ha 
ping hat perished with the ullding ofa pyra- 


mnie 


Some peuple say that twenty minates is 
about the ° 
case Of bad boys it is not 0 much the length of 
the sermon their fathe 
their evil Ways that troubles them, as the 
length of accompanying strap. 

A man remarked to one of his 
that the concert on the previous might was 
very £904, to which he replied - 
was, indeed, most xcellent—the best thing of 
the kind that ever no penea,”’ 
you know all that ? OU Were not there, were 
you?” Iknow I wasn't there, but T happen 








pleurtsy, or influenza. i have about fifteen 
Cases m If,and all rapectable People who 
pay their piils. The per OTIMaNnce wag truly 
@xcellent.” 

A friend of ours was at the Tabernacle 
one day when no seat Was ty be had. Turning 


to go Out, he found that the doors were fas 
tened, C 


800n strock him. 
these wor:is: “Inquiry Koom,” 
meeting was just begun, he ope ° 
end found an obliging enUeman,who at once 
Offered his beorvices to t early convert. Their 
colloqgay wus as follows: “Is this tue Inquiry 
m™?"’ Certainty.” Well, 1 wish to in- 
quire the way out.” And out he came. 
TT 

BILiovqDisonp ers, Livan COMPLAINTS, Costtye. 
nese, Dyspe @ls., ares lily 
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WMEN 1 WAS SAVENTELS. 





BY ¢. Lt. m. 
5] Coe 
Tuet teloncé wo oar vow! - 


We made it in the w ring dark, 
Beneath ovr trystin 

Ahi then I was but se ° 
And you were twenty three. 


. tiliess ? O my love, 
world is changed to we, 
Since I was Oniy seventeen, 

And you were twenty-three! 


i 
i 
g 


My banht goes back with longt i 
~ nging pain 
To that sweet eventide. 
But still, I love to think of it, 

For nevermore, ah me! 
Shali 1 again be seventeen, 

Or you be twenty-turee! 


The Widew's Beau. 


BY C. A. 


ERVICE had commenced in the neat 
little sanctuary. The minister had read 
the Pralm, the Scripture lesson,and the 
first lines of the opening hymn. The first 

syllable of the line was tremblin 

on his lips, when a rustle at the door, anc 
the entrance of two persons, a lady and a 
gentleman, dissolved the charm. 

In @ second every was turned from 
the pulpit to the br: aisle, and watched 
with more than ordinary eagerness the pro. 
gress of the couple. 

A most searching ordeal were they sub- 
jected to, and when they were fairly and 
quietly seated in the front pew, immediate! y 
before the pulpit, whata nudging of elbows 
there was, and how many whispers too 

In vain sought the good, the sound, the 
eloquent, the bandsome Mr. Bates to get 
again the attention of his hearers. They 
had eyes and thoughts for nobody but 
Widow Choules, and Widow C.’s young 
and dashing looking attendant. 

How she cheated them! [ladn't she 
sald an hundred times or more that her 
heart was in the grave of her buried one, 
that she would never marry again? Hadn't 
she refused always to walk out or ride out 
with any of the unappropriated gentlemen 
of the village? Hladn’t she said she didn't 
feel as though she could ever wear any- 
thing but mourning? And in spite of ali 
these protestations, hadn't she come out, all 
at once, dressed all in white, and walked 
into church in bruad daylight, leaning on 
the arm of a handsome young gentleman. 

Service proceeded. he choir sang, the 
minister prayed and preached. 

When the benediction was pronounced, 
Widow Choules and the strange gentleman 
walked with the rest of the congregation 
quietly out of the church. When they 
reached the pavement, he offered his arm 
very gracefully, and sue placed her Land 
very confidingly on the beautifully soft coat 
sleeve, and they passed on. 

Whata nooving that was in Fairbill. 
What a world of conjectures, surmises, in- 
quiries and doubts rolled over and over in 
the brains of not only gossiping ladies, but 
sober, matter of fact gentlemen. 

“The like of such a thing’’ had never oc- 
curred betorein the annals of the village. 
There was something new under the sun— 
-_ had hada beau, and nobody knew 
of it 

Widow Choules! Didn't your ears, not 
only the right, but the left, burn that day? 
Ah, we wonder they hadn't dropped off— 
surely they must have been crisp and crim- 
son. 

The Rev, Mr. Bates preached to a crowd- 
ed house that aflernoon; no compliment to 
him though. The magnet was in the pew 
before him. Every one was sure there was 
to be a wedding, and that the wedding 
would take place then; but everybody was 
sadiy disappointed, and if tongues had run 
at railroad speed betore, they travelled then 
on the electric wires. 

The minister might have preached in 
Greek that day, and his sermon would have 
been quite as edifying. But one subject 
engrossed the village mind. The widow's 
beau—that was the topic. 

It actually seemed too,as though the lady 
tried to make al! the talk she could. 

After tea, arm in arm, with the strange 
gentleman, she walked the whole length of 
the village and away out into the cemetery, 
and never returned till the moon was high. 

*‘A nice looking dress I guess she had,’’ 
drawied out old Grandma Watkins, as she 
listened to the widow's wanderings. ‘‘I'm 
giad I baint gut to wash it, all drabbled up 
with dew as it must have been—but | don't 
"spose she thought or cared a word about 
it, she's so carried away with him. But 
I'll give her a piece of my / mind, the first 
time I have a chance, see ifi don’t. Cheat- 
— al) in this way.’’ 

the good old dame 
Wednesda 
the 








to fear by 
night she should never have 
chance. 
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ly im the “Yes, and sever 
sot home till mine o’eleck in the evening. 
Leok out, Widow Choules! Your charsc- 
is on the carpet! 


f she knew it, she didn't care, 
the next she went a sailing with 
beau, and the next day a rambling with 
away off to the mountein, and on the 
next forenoon went with him ina 
to the station, and there not y 
as she parted from him, but actually 
embraced and kissed him. 

‘What, in broad daylight?’ exclaimed 
Grandma Watkins. “Well, if ever I seed 
or heerd the like on’t.”’ 

Little Nell, the old lady’s youngest grand- 
child, wondered to herself if it were any 
worse in broad daylight than at any other 
time. Perhaps you will wonder too We 
do at least. 

There was a very large attendance that 
afternoon at the weekly meeting of the 
sewing society. Everybody went that 
could possibly leave home. And what a 
chattering there was when the bustle of as- 
sembling was over. 

There was but one topic, but that was all- 
sufficient, all-engrossing—the widow's beau 
—for the gentleman must be her beau, or at 
least, he ought to be. 

Everybody had something to tell, some 
thing to wonder about. But suddenly every 
magpie tongue was hushed, a universal 
stroke of numb palsy seemed to have fallen 
on the group, as looking up, it perceived 
the very lady about whom they were con- 
versing so eagerly, standing in the door- 
way. 

“Good afternoon, ladies,”’ said she, in 
her usual quiet, lady like way. ‘‘I am glad 
to see 80 large and happy a gathering. It 
isa beautiful day for our meeting;’’ and 
then she proceeded to the table, helped her- 
self toa block of patchwork, inquired for 
the sewing silk, which having received, 
she sat down in the only vacant chair, and 
commenced hemming a very red bird with 
a yellow wing, onto a very green twig, 
which latter had already been hemmed on 
to a square piece of white cloth, and the 
whole when completed was designed to 
form the twentieth part of a bed spread. 

She seemed all engrossed with the bird's 
bill, and spoke to no one. 

Everybody wondered if she had heard 
what they were saying when she came in, 
but her placid countenance soon re-assured 
the most fearful. and every one longed to 
commence a personal attack. 

Old Grandma Watkins was the first to 
venture. She meant ‘‘to do up the matter”’ 
very delicately, and in so ‘‘roundabout a 
way,” the lady should not suspect her of 
curiosity. So she began by praising Mrs. 
Choules’ dress. 

“Why, it’s a real beauty,’ 
‘‘where did you get it?’’ 

“I bought it,’’ was the quiet reply. 

“Where, then?’’ 

“In Philadelphia, last spring.”’ 

“But didn’t you spoil your beautiful 
white dress Sunday night, wearing it "way 
up there to the burying ground?”’ 

‘I did not, because T didn't wear it,’’ she 
replied. 

Here was a damper to the old lady. 

After a while she took a fresh start. She 
would find out all about that beau before 
she went home. Soshe began by saying: 

‘Your company went away this morn- 
ing, didn’t they ?’ 

“They did,’’ was the answer, a wee bit 
of emphasis resting on the ‘‘they.’’ 

‘He didn't stay very long, did he?’’ 

*‘Not so long as I wish he had,’’ was the 
emphatic answer. 

And how the ladies did look at each other. 
It was as good as a confession. 

‘*Well, well,’’ said the old lady, hardly 
knowing how to frame her next question, — 
‘‘well, he’s a real good-looking man, any- 
way.”’ 

“IT think so too, and he’s not only good- 
looking, but he’s good-hearted; one of the 
best men I ever knew.”’ 

“You don’t say 80, 
rich?”’ 

‘‘Worth a hundred thousand or so.”’ 

The old lady's cunosity was now roused 
to the highest pitch. 

“But what's his name?”’ 

‘Henry Macon.”’ 

‘Macon! Macon! Why, wasn’t that 
your name before you were married? He's 
a connection, is he?’’ 

“He is.”’ 

“Du tell, if he is then? Not a cousin, I 
hope. I never did think much of marriages 
between cousins.’’ 

‘Henry is net my cousin.” 

*‘He isn't. Not your cousin! But what 
connection is he, then, du tell, now?’’ 

“He is my youngest brother.”’ 

If ever there was rapid progress made in 
sewing and knitting, by any circle of la- 
dies, it was by those composing this society, 
for the next fifieen minutes. 

Nota word was uttered, not an eye raised. 
Had the latier been done, and the roguish 
and expressive glances which passed be- 
tween a Choules and the minister, who 
unobserved had stood on the threshold, a si- 
lent spectator and curiogs. hearer, perhaps, 
mind you, we only say per they might 
have guessed more y the name, 
character, standing and profession of the 
Widow's Beau. + 
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BS 


said she, 


then! But is he 
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Little Dick. ratte T 


CHAPTER L 
(Ve. chirp, chirrup! Chirrup, chir- 








rup, chirp! Oh, I am so happy, I be- 
love I could reach the sun if I tried! 
Bat, after all, the world is so lovely 
down bere I would rather leave such flights 
to the giddy old lark!’ and spreading his 
y brown wings with a merry rustle, 
ttle Dick flew from his perch on the ma- 
ple-tree to the soft green turf below. 

“Good morning, Dick!’ whispered «4 
chorus of shy, blushing daisies. ‘‘We were 
just wishing we had your wings. Perhaps, 
as you like this nice resting place so much, 
a will lend them to us for just one-half. 

ur.”’ 

‘So—0—o!"’ whistled Dick, meditatively. 
“You don’t mean it!’’ 

‘Yes, we do, Dick, or we shouldn't say 
so. You are not polite this morning,”’ and 
the tallest of the daisies tossed her head in. 
dignantly. 

‘Come, don’t be ruffled, my dear’’— 
Dick was pluming his feathers with a pa 
tronising air which was positively provok- 
ing. ‘‘Don’t be ruffied. Who in the world 
has been teaching you daisies to talk?’ 

‘Mind your own business!’ grumbled a 
vexed breeze among the maple branches. 
“If I choose-——"’ 

‘Please, Mr. Richard,’’ interrupted a 
grave little daisy-bud, nestling down among 
her green leaves, ‘‘the South Wind gives us 
a talking lesson every morning now, and 
please, Mr. Dick——"’ here Tiny-dot, as the 
flowers called her, reddened with the effort 
she was making—‘‘please, Mr. Dick, I want 
to ask you a question.”’ 

All the other flowers were silent, for Dot 
was a general favorite, and even the grumpy 
voice among the maple leaves seemed quite 
willing to be silenced by her. Dick had 
hopped up to her with a kind nod, and was 
fixing his dark eyes upon her with the 
greatest attention, and putting his head on 
one side as thoughtful birds do when they 
are in a meditative mood. 

‘Well, my child, was it?’’ 

“You were talking just now about the 
wide world; is it really very wide ?’’ 

‘Yes, very,’’ gasped the bird, in a tone of 
overwhelmed awe. ‘‘I have never seen the 
end of it myself.”’ 

‘*You don’t mean it!’’ shuddered a chorus 
ot daisies. 

‘‘Yes, Ido mean it,”’ said Dick, ‘‘but I 
am not so foolish as some people I know, 
and [ rather like a spice of contradiction my- 
self. You were ready to bite my head off 
just now for using the very words you took 
out of my mouth.”’ 

Dick began his speech with an air of su- 
perior wisdom, but he subsided into a low 
chuckle of amusement af the idea of so 
large a bite for his small friends 

“I’m afraid,’’ sigbed Dot, ‘‘that there is 
no hope for me, then.’’ 

‘*What is it, little one ?’’ asked her elder 
sister. 

“IT had been thinking that perhaps if Mr. 
Dick would be so very kind as to lend me 
his wings for a while I might be able to find 
that beautiful creature who smiled at us so 
kindly yesterday.”’ 

“How I wish I could help you, my 
child,’’ and Dick hopped a little nearer to 
the speaker; ‘‘but I am afraid it is out of my 
power to teach you to fly.”’ 

‘‘Why didn’t she ask me?’ muttered the 
disconsolate breeze overhead, ‘‘but, after 
all,’’ he continued, with a quiet laugh to 
himself—‘‘after all, the Germans were right 
when they called the daisies ‘geese. flow- 
ers,’’’ and with that he flew up. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Dick,’’ Dot answered 
tremulously—‘‘perhaps you would try and 
find her out for me yourself?’’ 

“Oh do! Do, dear Dick!’’ pleaded all the 
daisies, in great agitation; ‘‘she is so lovely, 
we think she must be one of the angels.’’ 
*‘Who has been telling you about the an- 
gels, my children?’’ asked a broad-faced be- 
nignant sunbeam. 

“Ab, that ia a secret!’ whispered the 
South Wind, as he softly shook the daisy- 
petals into a quivering response. 

“Well,”’ said Dick, resolutely, ‘I will do 
engine I can to help you.”’ 

h, how the daisy flowers danced for joy 

when they heard that! 

‘You are really rathera nice bird, Dick,’”’ 
remarked the Sunbeam, and then he van- 
ished into the soft, damp earth, iw work 
away at the roots of things. 

“I think,”’ said Dick, who was getting 
rather hungry, ‘‘l will call again after 
breakfast.’’ 

The daisies looked disappointed, but they 
only nodded politely, and, with a fareweil 
chirrup, Dick withdrew. 

‘‘How very beautiful the world is!’’ cried 
Tiny -dot; “Tf cannot believe those dismal 
stories.”’ 

“They seemed real enough yesterday 
evening, when we were al! crying,’ said 
her sister; ‘‘but now the air is so fresh and 
sweet, and the leaves are shaking so mer. 
rily in the sunshine, that it is impossible to 
feel sad, even for a moment.”’ 


“What are you old abou?” 
quired a white had 
up the last word as he past. 


“Quite a Te sant yeaa titles 
tocratic connections too, 1. believe. 


once the pleasure of 
Mr. Cricket, who resides 


ing out among the elm-trees on 
Hill.”” 


very much i 


can’t feel sure; 


D 
“‘Oh,”’ replied Pearl, eldest and 

tiest of the daisies, “he made us ‘all fel 

very unhappy. He told us that his cousia 

Cricket had a gloomy, old friend—Spider, I 


think, was his name—who was 

wise and learned, and he kone “ 
der had it on the best 
world was going to ruin.”’ There was 9 
tremor in Pearl’s voice as she finished this 
sentence, and the other flowers were very 
still. , 

‘“‘What a very disagreeable creature,’ 
said the Butterfly. . 

“But Mr. Grasshopper said,’’ continued 
Pearl, brightening » little, ‘that he didn’t 
believe it himself, being of a 
cheerful temperament, but he felt it hia duty 
to let his neighbors know the news, that 
they might prepare for the worst.”’ 

“The young humbug!’’ laughed the But 
terfly, indignantly. x 

“Oh, but he gave us every particular,” 
said Pear); ‘‘he said a time was soon 
when the sun would hide his face, and 
leaves would all fall from the trees, and 
ground would become as hard and cold 
stone, and—and——”’ (Pear) was tremblin 
violently now)—‘‘and he said all the flow- 
ers would wither away and die, and the 
clouds would break into little white flakes, 
and come down and bury them.”’ 

“Ugh!” interrupted the Butterfly, with 
an uncomfortable shrug. ‘‘Young Grass. 
hopper was guilty of very bad taste, and—’’ 
but here for the first time he became aware 
that Dick, with whom he was not on the 
best of terms, had rejoined his friends, and 
was waiting to be admitted to the melan- 
choly discussion. ‘‘l wish you good morn- 
ing, Miss Pearl,’’ said the Butterfly, abrupt- 
ly, in another moment he was gone. 

“Why, good people, what does all this 
mean ?’’ inquired Dick. ‘*What, crying, 
Dot! Nonsense, my darling, Grasshopper 
was a young fool to tell you such stories.”’ 

‘But if it’s true.’’ sobbed poor Dot, ‘‘t’s 
better we should know—only you haven't 
heard the worst yet, Mr. Dick. He said 
that half the birds——’’ then Dot quite 
broke down, for she had been pitying 
Dick’s hard fate allthe morning, quite re- 
gardless of her own share in the calamity. 

“Come, come, Tiny,” said Dick, “don’t 
take it so much to heart, little one; I sup- 
pose you were going to say that many of the 
birds die of hunger, but I have known that 
for a tong time, and I don’t sit down and 
cry about it.”’ 

“Oh!”’ sobbed the daisy. ‘But the Spi- 
der said that sometimes it was impossible to 
find anything to eat, even berries.’’ 

‘Almost, Tiny Dot,’’ said Dick, bravely, 
‘Almost is not ‘quite,’ you know, and I 
think, for my own part, that the excitement 
will be rather pleasant.’’ 

All this time Dot's sisters and friends had 
been listening with breathless attention to 
her conversation with Dick; but now Pearl 
interrupted eagerly—‘‘But you have not 
told us yet whether the rest of the Spider's 
story is true.’’ 

‘My little Pearl,”’ said the kindly Sun- 
beam, who had just ae their circle— 
‘“‘my little Pearl, the Grasshopper has told 
you a half truth, which is worse than no 
truth at all.”’ 

“Thank you, Sunbeam,” said the grate- 
ful Dick, “you have helped me out of s 
difficulty.’’ 

“Tell us the other half,’’ whispered the 
daisies. 

‘‘When the leaves fall, my children,’’ an- 
swered the Sunbeam—‘‘when the leaves 
fall shivering from the trees, and the wind 
whistles among the bare branches, and all 
the sky is dark, then kind Mother Earth 
gathers the little flowers into her bosom for 
& quiet sleep beneath the soft white snow. 

‘That must have been what the Spider 
called ‘death,’ murmured Dot, beneath her 
breath. 

‘There is no such thing as death,” an- 
swered the Sunbeam. “No atom in the 
great universe ever really dies. The form 
changes.’’ 

“Oh, now,” said Pearl, impatiently, “tf 
you are going to be learned, Mr. Sunbeam, 
we will allow you to retire into study. 
But, oh!”’ she continued with a little shiver, 
rh) want to end this beautiful life in s 
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‘I hate spiders!’’ muttered the South 





Wind, energetically. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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voice fs truly ; he has very arig. 


cent building which you can just see a 


This speech seemed to excite the daisies 


guished people. But were going to tell 
me about you Grasshopper.” 
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BY Bu. K. 6. 
tancies 
“ come r beautiful ? 
phen pF 4 the peavens shove a 
“From neither!” the poet | “they 
stream 

the @ of the woman I love! 

recnre tar more thoughts in her sunay 


glance, 
stars in the midnight skies!” 
Tyoa're @ fool!” said his friend. “Perhaps I 


what's the of being wise? 


I would not change this f of mine, 
No, not for an Empire's prize!” 


The Beds of Antiquity. 
BOUT tbe earliest data that we 
concerning , ~™ -~. —. Phage. 
origin, an 
The E usually slept on 

dear day couches, which were long 
and straight, sometimes with a back, some- 

Limes with carving Of the heads and feet of 

animals at the ¢ made of bronze, of ala. 

paster, of gold aud ivory, of inlaid wood, and 
richly cushioned. here these were not in 
use, mats replaced them, or low pallets made 
of palm boughs, with a wooden pillow hol- 
lowed out for the head. What E bad, the 

Assyrian and the rest of the wo bad, and 

the Greek, wben be could, improved upon 

other countries’ notions, and the Greek couch, 
jndging from the bas-reliefs on many vases. 
was of great © nee. 

The Romans, although receiving so many of 
their customs and so wuch of their art from 
Greece, bad very simple beds until after their 
Eastern conquests. Indeed, beds which with 
their pillows, were merely hollows in asiab of 
stone, have aniong Roman re- 
mains. But from the od when their Asiat- 
ic dominions 1 the Romans borrowed 
tasbions from the conquered, and they devel- 
oped a strong taste for luxury, fly in 
the matter of 8. es of Roman 
form of bed et yoo i. in = days of 
Charlemagne, In meantime, of course, 
in the barbaric lite of Northern and Western 
Europe, these forms generally lost, it 
was an advancein civilization when bench 
became the bed. People were fastidious 
enough at last to feel above siceping on thin 
pandies of straw or heaps of skins upon 

By means of their use by the Cariovin 
monarchs and their courts, the form of certain 
bronze bedsteads were handed down to suc- 
ceeding generations—not at all the most invi- 
ting forms either. People all butsat up in 
these beds, 80 — at the upper end were the 
long mattresses ilfted under piles of cushions. 
Many of them had what we Call the sofa back, 
and frequently, instead of other filling of the 
metal traine, straps of leather upheld the 
mattresses and cusbions, like the “sacking 
bottoms” of the last generation. In these beds 
the sleeper lay altogether naked, rolled in the 
drapery, although there was sometimes worn, 
as the illustrations of the old manuscripts 
show, a curious knotted head-dress, 

Atter the twelfth century the bed became a 
different affair, made still occasionally of 
broaze and other metals, but most frequently 
of wood, carved and incrusted with ornament, 
sometimes inlaid, comets Feo and the 
mattresses themselves cove with rich stuits 
of costly embroidery, decked off with geid 
Jace. Curtains of a corresponding richness 
were either suspended trom the ceiling or 
carried by columns over the beds. Lamps 
swung either within the curtained space or 
just Outside, superstitions conoernng evil- 
spirits being more rampant in thosedays than 
toe spirits themselves, and light being su 

to have some sacramental power in 
keeping them at a distance. 

These beds seem at first to have been quite 
narrow, but they gradually increased until 
they reached the th of something like four 
yards. In such beds the parents and all the 
children, and sometimes tne dogs, were wout 
to take their night's rest. It was considered 
the proper courtesy to invite an honored guest 
lo share the bed. 

In the twelfth century curtains wereattached 
to the cross-beams, with or without an addi- 
tional canopy between them, as the case might 
be, At this time the bed stood out squarely in 
the room with the head to the wall, and with 
both sides free,and nobody seemed to imagine 
the possibility of any other arrangement. It 
was only after so wany various divisions of 
the original great hall taken place, and 
space become an object, that it occurred to 
their owners to set them closely in a corner, 
certainly a much less healthy if more conve- 
nient fashion. To-day there is no rule in this 
matter, and we set bed as we please. 
Before it was pushed up closely it was cnstom- 
ary to have an alley between the bed and the 
wall, or an open space called the “ruelle.”’ 

It was into this “ruelle” and beneath the 
curtains of the big bed that the little cradle 
used to be taken at night. This cradle, hy the 
way, was at first hollowed from the trunk of 
& tree, and rocked by its natural convexity; 
in its next shape it was an osier basket; and 
later on the cradles were little beds placed on 
twe pleces of bent wood; in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, boxed and on pivots. We read of a 
counte efora ie furred with minever. 
Littie holes were to be seen piercing the sides 
through which to pass the bands t held the 
child safely and the child itself was bandaged 
like @ chrysalis, according to a custom stil! 
prevalent in certain portions of the East, and 
| | ~ oa will remember, also in the south 

In the thirteenth century we see the bed- 
stead standing low on four feet, with a sur- 
rounding balustrade and narrow ga y 
open on one side. The beds and the cushions 
were stuffed with straw husks or feathers 
neither wool nor hair being then used. at 
this period sheets came into use; at first a 
single sheet was rolied about one; afterwards 
two were laid flat upon the bed, and b 
the floor as quilts bang, that is, not tucked ifn 

the bed. The bed s' at that time 
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brought for trial. 
primitive: bat color 


y 
were in favor et we 


greater s rin every ie. Peopie of 
course not neglect so fine an opportunity 
or display a this great bed afforded. In the 
Lens eam the of the articles was 
aaly rent, e for the carved and 
pen head oo eaety was it en- 
coveriet was styled, was of silk velve “chotn 
cf gold, and ali sorts of rich stuffs in gorgeous 
lined with furs; the mounteey ie hover 
article lined. | we 

© do Bot find any mention of the bolster 
although there were com fortabie 
pillows in use before the itesnth me at 
cgreraied pene pede assumed. their ex- 
Deve Dan, proportions. t would seem not to 
Rave been such common use as to suffer 
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Love, faith, patience—the three essen 
ob a hapey tan wens 


Love 1s lowliness; on the wedding ring 
sparkles no jewel. 


bestowing bl 
Annan £ acing uron others, we 


ish a child for a fault to which 
you are addicted yourself. 


Never answer questions in general - 
pany, that have been put to others. x: 

How can’st thou be a judge of another's 
heart, who dost not know thy ewn. 


Patience is a virtue which some people 
think everyone needs but themselves. 


When we dread punishment we suffer it; 
oe whosoever deserves punishment dreads 


To enjoy a thing exclusively is commonly 
pe  - a yourself from the true enjoyment 
oO 


The mind that busies itself much with the 
—— need to be an uncommonly cheer- 


You may speak out more plainly to your 
associates, but not less courteously than you 
do to sirapgers. 


Never enter a room filled with people 
without a slight bow to the general company 
when first entering. 


Men of weak, envious, selfisu natures are 
more apt to secretely bate a friend than an 
acknowledged enemy. 


Never fail to answer an invitation, either 
personally, or by letter, within a week after 
the invitation is received. 


It is but a step from cunning to knavery; 
lying makes the whole difference—add that to 
cunning, and it is knavery. 


Man regrets in after-life the follies of early 
youta; aud drinks at leisure the cup of bitter- 
ness filled iu haste when young. 


With time everything vanishes and de- 
cays, except the virtue of the true, which will 
stand like a rock,and guard them unharmed 
turever. 


When we find oarselves more inclined to 
persecute than persuade, we may be certain 
that our zeal has more of pride in it than 
charity. 


It is better that joy should be spread over 
all the day in the form of strength, than that 
it should be concentrated into ecstacies full of 
danger, and fyllowed by reactions. 


Many who would not for the world utter 
a falsehood are yet eternally scheming to pro- 
duce talse impressions on the mind of others 
respecting facts, characters and opinions. 


Seem not ashamed of your business if it 
is an honest one. Better smell of the shop 
than cover yourself with odor and essence, 
which, half-disguising, render it disgusting. 


Those who would render their charities 
useful should judiciously diffuse them. He 
who would have a good crop must sow with 
his hand, and not pour out of the sack into 
one heap. 


The epicure, the drunkard, and the man 
of loose morais are equally contemptible; 
though the brutes obey instinct, they never 
exceed the bounds of moderation; and besides 
it is beneath the dignity of man to place 
felicity in the service of the senses. 


The selfish man may accumulate the 
most property, but the nevolent man is 
most happy; the former may roll over beds of 

den sands,and be the most miserable of 

eaven'’s creatures, whilst the latter has a 
rey ep | within which he would not ex- 
change for ail the world. 


Cast an eye into the gay world; what see 
we for the most part but a set of querulous, 
emaciated, fantastical beings, worn oat in the 
keen pursuit of pieasure—creatures that know 
own, condemn, deplore, yet stil) pursue their 
own inielicity—the decayed monuments of 
error, the thin remains of what is called de- 
light. 


Never 


en 


It is said that Franklin's appearance at 
Versailles in a plain suit of drab cloth was, 
like so many other notabie circum stances, ac- 
cidental, his court suit not arriving inp ume, 
and the King sending to teli bim to come as 
be was. Ke this as it may, there seems to be 
evidence to show he subsequently ap- 
peared in a black vetembroidered coat,and 
& smal! sword, and the rtraits taken of 
him in France point to dressing hand- 
somely. 


Mrs. A. H. Nortom is « very old lady who 
lives in Cleveland, and who remembered at- 


tending the Lafayette at Castile Gar- 
den a half-century ago. Marquis did not 


dance she says, but be was “extremely social, 
and bis face wore a smile ail the time. He was 
not a handsome won, but impressed one very 
favorably because of his eotiemani y man- 
ners aad pleasing address. 











uet holders to fasten on the corsage 
a small bunch of roses are brooches with 
at the buck to recetve the flowers. They 
come in turq ucises, in silver, and in low 


gold, in tand lisard rns, 
resenting & Bee or butterfly amid the 
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Neither Turkish ladies nor Turks eve 
wear mourning. 

vest Eaat Boston widow has eloped 
foundation of domestic happiness is 
faith in the virtue of wimen. 

Blessed is the woman who never says to 
her husband, “I told you eo,” 

Love is an intoxication. Yes, but « year 
of matrimony will sober you up. 


Eve 
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Age should always precede beau —there- 
fore let the old folks retire before o'clock. 
There is in the breast of woman such a 
Sa og of love, that no winter of age can 


The mother is as many in her -y- 1 
separately and especially to each—as God is 
in bis world, 

Mild and gentle as women are, we have 
known the best of them who would get up fn 
a chair tw avoid hurting a mouse. 

A malicious is afloat to the effect that 
a Western girl went back on her lover because 


soeye-ae w-legged she couida’t sit on his 
p- 
her she refuses to let her age he upon 


The lady hatin cident Whe tetey W) comcast 
her tongue, ft Will be all the more upon her 


A young woman ¢hould not, forget that 
when the door of the heart ie opened to 
bh guest, there is no knowing Who will come in 
nex 


Perhaps the “lover, sighing like a furnace 
with an ode made to his a ietveae’ eyebrow,” 
a less enthusiastic if he knew it was 


It has been said that women are the con. 
necting link between men and angels, but 
marriage is the connecting link between men 
and women, 


At the Cattle Show—Gentleman with 
solem nity: Miss Florence io you love beasts?” 
Lady, with vivacity: “Am I to consider that a 
proposal, sirt” 

The handsomest bonnets for midwinter 
are made entirely of feathers; for a maroon 
costume, &# bonnet com of & maroon 
ostrich tip is the most elegant. 


The following despatch went through by 
ag recently: “Char and Julia met at 
St. Se ae and parted for- 
ever—met again to-day and Nad 


Better it is to sit on a barrel at the corner 

ry with contentment than to repose in 

most luxurious easy Chair adorned with a tidy 
in the house of the order-loving woman. : 


They were having a family set-to, and 
she asked him if there was anything in the 
past he would like to recall, and he heartlessly 
answered, “Yes, the day you first refused me.” 


‘(Where a woman,”’ says Mrs. Partington, 
“has been married with a congealing beart, 
and one that beats desponding to her own, 
she will never want to enter the maritime 
state again.” 


It is astonishing what whopping lies young 
folks will give and take during wt eneny 
The trou!:le with a good many marriages is 
that the parties quit lying when they enter 
watrimony. 

The electric light will hurt the match 
trade. Because the light is socilear you can 
see right —— paint and wider, and dis 
cover the true inwardness of her disposition. 
Matches will be scarce, they say. 


A female help in Chicago with admirable 
candor informed a lady that she was looking 
for a place where there was an “old couple 
with property, but without children who 
would look upon me as a daaghter.”’ 


“Yours squeezingly,’’ an English lover 
signed his jettersand he and his sweetheart 
used to go to sleep in the same arm chair with 
the same handkerchief over their faces, all of 
which the jury took into consideration when 
assessing toe damages for breach of promise. 


It bas been remarked that women never 
sleep in church, and inquiry is made as to the 
reason of their waketuiness. If a man were 
compelled to make an inventory, during the 
one hour of church service, of the 4 goods 
displayed upon the ladies, be would fmmedi- 
ately understand the reason why women never 
sleep in church. 


Mile. X of Paris, meeting one of her 
old boarding-school triends who bas just been 
married: “Well,” says she, “are you happy? 
Do you get along well together?” “Happy, yes, 
without a doubt; but we squabble & great dea! 
Already! and about what?” “Paul pretends 
always that itis he who cares the ost for me, 
and I’m very sure that it is It” 


In the ancient theaters the female parts 
were piayed by men only. It is said upon 
ood authority that Mrs. Imon, who played 
n England in 1656, was the first actress on the 
stage. Soon after the Queen ot James I played 
in privaye theatricals at the palace, and in 1663 
CharleasII encouraged the first general appear- 
ance of women on the public stage. 


‘That oung lady tried her best to catch 
your busband fore you warried him,” re- 
marked one lady to another, as a mass of curls 
and braids, founces and overskirts passed the 
window at which they were sitting. “I wish 
to the Lord she’d got him!” was the quick re- 
ply, and then a dead silence fell upon the two 
and wonders in crotchet-work were sccom- 
plished in the next balf bour. 
-_—_— °° 


A special dispatch from Berlin says that 
Mrs. Bayard Taylor’s return to America is stil! 
unfixed, owing totroubie with her landlord 
aboat the lease of ber house, he refusing to 
allow her to surrender it uatil the expiration 
of the lease. 


An admirer of Caleb Cusbing says that 
the loss to the world by bis death ts like that 
which would be felt upon the burning of a 
SS Mbrary of rare and and uplicated 
books. 
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By an actual count Mrs. John Wilbelm, 
near Womelsdorf, Pa., found that she had 
fed and given weals last year to five hundred 
and fifty tramps and 


Imitation feather trimmings, made of 
white, bine, or pink muslin, are used to trim 
inexpensive organdy ball dresses. 


The main difference between men, insig- 











nificant and great, is energy. 


Runaway team—An 

sect mae With whom is js all up—a Ualjooe: 

 cottins a bear living—capturing bruin 
ye. ; 

An honest musica! instrument—an upright 


piano. 
Prise fighters show each other marked at- 
tention. 

The sky, unlike man, is most cheerful 
when the bluest. “ : 

A restauranter announces ‘‘eighteen.car- 
rot vegetable soup.” 

There is no poetry in the light fantastic 


toe that wears a corn. 


The best sleigh belles ever invented are 


a pair of 

The world ts 80 wicked it is 
positively risky to leave a grave over 
; “Weight for the wagon,” the 
ra anaes a ae 


“A volcano,” acoosding to a Brooklyn 
scholar, “is a mountain w gives 
fire, smoke, and lager.” A ne 
‘Once more upon the breeches.”’ as. 
old gentieman remarked, slinging his 
dient otfepring over his knee. 
“I am not particular,” he remarked 
the tatlor refused to trust him—*I am nos par- 
ticalar, but 1 can’t be snited here.” ~ 
Some graceless scribbler declares that the 
Marquis of Lorne ts the only man who ever 
swore allegiance to his mother4tn law. ’ 
A New York policeman Geclinad to Sew, 
be as much as bis life waewortn in don” 
Coal dealers prefer Newfoundland to 
any Other breed. They weigh more, and 
sit quietly on the cart while the load is on 


scales, 

“Free chops,” isa sign bung out by s Chi. 
cago fa bevesnrg and when the o by ap- 
ply, they are shown a wood-pile and 
an axe, 

The best anti-fat remedy we know of 
pay to carve up a chunk of hard wood with 
“a tohet that was originally cat out for a 
hammer, ; 

Rheoumatist is frequently the result of an 
Overdose oO} moisture; in other words, to be 
caught out in @ pouring rain often ensures & 
roaring pain. 

No matter how hard it is to find a rock~ 


ing-chatr uring the day, & man issare to fall 
over one when is in search of the match- 
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box after dark. 

Just as the country is emerging from an 
unpaeralie«ied season of business Ss 
man threatens to publish a poem bandrea 
pages in length. 

Motber, (noticing her son’s greediness)— 


“George, you should always leave the table 
feeling that you could eat a little more.” Son 
—*I do, mother.” 


“I have a theory about the dead lan- 
guages,” said a new student. “What fs itt’* 
asked the professor. “Thatthey were killed by 
being studied too hard,” 


The five stages of brandy and water— 
First—Brandy and water, sSecond—Brann 
avd warwer. Third—Bran and warr. Fo 
—Brraorr. Fitth—Collapse ! 


A Western poet, who had expressed a 
wish to die “amidst the grand solitude of the 
eternal mountain tops,” was killed by the ex- 
plosion of & pint of cheap kerosene. 


The difference ’twixt tweedledee and twee- 
diedum is illustrated by the fact that the rich 
man with se great appetite is cajlied an epicure 
and the tramp witha yreatappetite ts called 
a glutton. 

“Tbat gun you sold me bursted the first 
time I fired it off,” satd an irate sporteman to 
Mr. Shoot. “That's very *trange,” said the 
latter, “it never did so before. You must have 
been putting powder in it.” 


A saloon keeper, having staried business 
ina building where trunks had been made, 
asked a friend what he had better do with the 
old sign—"Trank Factory.” “ObY’ said the 
triend, “just change the T to D, and it will 
do ” 


After a series of ca reful and impetuous ez 
periments, extending over a period of more 
than fifty years, the middle fat men of 
America reluctantly admit that the art of jam- 
ming a hole through the top of a hack ha 
plag hat perished with the building ofa pyra 
mid, 

Some people say that twenty minutes is 
about the proper length of a rermon. In the 
case of bad bove it is not so much the length of 
the sermon their fathers preach to them about 
their evil ways that troubles them, as the 
length of accom pan ying strap. 


A man remarked to one of bis physicians 
that the concert on the previous night was 
very 00d, to whitch he replied, warmly, “It 
was, indeed, most excellent—the best thing of 
the kind that ever happened.” “Bat how do 
you know ali that? ou were not there, were 
you?” Iknow I wasn’t there, but I happen 
to know that nearly everybody that was there 
is under treatment for rheumatism ,neuw 
pieurtsy, or influenza. I have about fifteen 
case m1 If,and all res ble people who 
pay rbiils. The performance was truly 
excellent.” 

A friend of ours was at the Tabernacle 
one day when no seat was ty be had. Turning 
to go Cut, he found that the doors were fas 
tened, Considering an bour on bis legs too 
decided 4 stand for one of bis moderate inter. 
est in the revival, he taxed his wits as to the 
best way to effect an exodus, A bright idea 
soon strock him. He read with Vorweney 24 
these wor is: “Inquiry Room.” Although 
meeting was just begun, be opened the door. 
and found an obliging genUeman,who at once 
offered his services to the early convert. Their 
colloquy was as follows: “Is this tue Inquiry 
Koom?” ‘*Certainly.” Well, 1 wish to in- 
quire the way oat.” And out he came. 

EE ———— 

BrLicvugDisorp ens, Liven Comrcatyts,Costive- 
ness, Lyspe pela, ete., ares liy removed by 
Dr. Jayne's Sanative Pills. hirty years use has 
proved them superior toail other remedies jor 
the cure of the various diseases for whieh they 
are recommended. In their action they are 
mild and certain,and may be taken at any 





time without risk from exposure. 
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with pen and ink 


OG may call it learning—!I cu)! it wit. 
ho else can watch the lady moon sit 


Hateohing the boats and the long } 
ber the sea, all night, Gat tke ow! ? 


When then = to sing by rote, 
She crams a pea down cash stupid throat. 
80 

bat, 


a 


fowl 


you see I know—you may pull off your 


Whether round and lofty, or square and fiat; 
You can never io better than to trust to me 
You may shat youreyesas long as I ace, 


While you live I will | 
Aw ~@ 


° 
I'll bury you nicely with spade and show!. 
OO oS - 


QUEEN ANNE COSTUMES. 


HE ephemera! A for certain periods 
and styles to which the fashionable world 
bas ever been subject may be variously 
accounted for. Often they seem to he born 
of air, and changed bya breath, with no 
prese « for 

Anne” objects of every description is 

use few 


ple seem to know what they mean by the 
Uncen anne 


mn d'etre. The nt 


agly odd—the more 60, 


rod 
plate 


and chairs wae easily made, and the tranat- 
tion from these costumes in harmony with 
them would seem agen simple ; bul in all 
this the artistic gain i4 more than doubttul. 


The vague 6)ace of time now bearing Anno's 
name—as a ruie, much longerand much later 
than her life,for recently it has begun to 
atretoh from one end of the 18th century to the 


other—was tnarked by an absence of artistic 
feeling so complete and eo consctous, that 
aca 


lie. 8 ht lines were so prevalent, that Ho 
garth ted by cutting on 
“line of beauty”’—a curve. 

stim, and, on the whole, ugly. 


All 


When people say “Anne” they generally 


mean “ "whichis hard on Anne, who, 


coming to the thro elute tn iffeand morning 
riefily by reason both of the brevity of 


it but 
her sway and her own anostentatious dispost 
tion, never bad sovereign less influence upon 
the msthetic tendencies of her age. 

In dresa,in furnitare,in plate,in nearly 
every 


easean artist's eye. 


ruptiuxary of the court. asd made fteelf felt 
as to furniture in straight lines and discom 


fort—the upright backs and terrible sotas of 


our great-grandmothers ; as to dresvin whale 
bone, buckram, and nuwteldiness, a direct 
eontradiction to tne beauteous lataser aller 
which had outrun tteelf shortly before. How 
artistically hideous the reaction was,a very 
little thought makes clear. 

Let us see what the tashions during Aune's 
life actually were. Born in 1644. Anne may 
have seen the undulating negligence of antin 
and l-elad beauties giide about her cra- 
die, may have worn some Lely fashion herself 
before her father reigned. At nineteen (when 
she warried) she may have epacses the new 
“fon " or commode tronically so called. 
She may have 
and curls” wired out on end. 


stars and the arerasng 
whioh are seenin all their grace and expres- 
siveness in engravings of the period. This is 
the more likely; a the mass of patches was no 
new fasbion in .68, but had been thirty years 
in vogue already, and was stil) the scorn of 

te. Balwer in his “Artificial Change- 
ling,” 1 first alludes to this. The author of 
“God's Voice against Pride in Apparei.” in 
1683, (the yous of Anne’sa marriage) declares 
that the black patches remind him of piague 
spots, ‘and methinksthe mourning coach and 
horses ali in biack, and piyingin their fore- 

stands ready harnessed to whirl them 
" Anne probably squeezed her 
waist intoa V form.and walked out in the 


clamey garb buried in “furbelows" which we 


may admire in many o)d prints; or even 
sperted the masculine voat 
walking-cane held about 1 


“height of taste,” and siun 
rapier , and tackei her coc 


AL rate, these were the vagaries of fash- 
fon in Anne's youth. At ita quietest, the cos 
tumes of ordinary mortals was terribly stiff, 
heavy, and inconvenient ; not to say unclean, 
concealing the mass of 
air by the man's periwig alone. 
img nature and subse 


wo be 


Anne's retir- 


Mari h, who was too much given to 
state intrigue to trouble herself with costumes, 


may have inclined ber personally to the least 
obtrusi 


ve forms then fashiouable ; but it must 


also have led her not to disregard the 
To those who, possessing early eighteenth. 
furniture, are pro 
in harmon 

i. yb 

may s 

to their 
ents of 
Here is one : 
and white calico border; cherry- 


i 


kind of aitire be- 
riod, by 
the re 


é 


vorite 
losses in 


baa tees 
Hate 


with crowtoot ng 
hood.” (From the Post boy, Nov. 15, 


) 


Here is another costume, adver i ed for in 
1712: “A green silk kait mpimtonas, with gold 
ut 14 yds. 


and silver fowers al! over it, and 


of and ellver thick iace on it." (20 mean 


tum for one waistcoat!) ‘aod a 


a* 


Mike 
the result is somewhat vulgar in its taste- 


Wy BA, Dey and im 
it will not be my fauit, 


Anne. Thus and thus 


Sas tie Mats of Gases = 
Queen Anne men were 
rman y-colored aoe aioens as the iadies. 


ou couldn't think, 


you, and then—I'm 


jer than Anne became scarce, it 
wes aataees h for eeveomansaes to fase 

a m Anne spoone and salt-coellars, 
Hey He this the step to Queen Anne tables 


y any atterrpt was made to vary the 
few inoffensive forms which satisfied the pub. 


his palette the 
was formal, 


department of art, Charles II.'s time 
stands high. The period which may be said to 
have begun with George [11], had also mueth to 
The period between 
he two involved areaction against the cor. 


Oloed tn a “paire of lockes 
She prohabiy 
decked her pleasant freandiich face with the 
coach and horses 


waistooat, and 
the 
at her side a light 
hat under the 


wder sca'teredin the 
ence to the Duchess of 


ly desirona of 
with it. may sug gest 

enging to their nara ony 

tt 

uoting 
na of 

“A black silk petticoat, 


, tsimmed with blue and silver ; 
dove.colored damask gown, flow. 


large trees, a low satin apron 
with white Ponhkaana mueiiu bead 
odigt scart. and « 
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py eg ty 

-— i be stadied in 

shag flowers and scores of yards of 

old braid to ve the 
bust 4. ~y filnching! it 

ust un as it was 

when Buxton y Siuuea hae book 

“a Just and Seasonable Reprehension of 


and breasts, and necks,and adorn them al 
over? where are 

Anne lived two of the com - 
mode,” that edifice ot gummed lace 


which shot up from the head crest wise, of 
which Addison, in the character of the 8 a- 
tor, writes in 1711, “I remember several 
that were Once very near seven feet bigh, that 
at present want some inches of five,” and 
which sprouted shortly after higher than ever, 
like lop trees that n yk 4 to sprout 
by lopping. And this Queen ded over the 
introduction of the great hoop petticoat which 
Hogarth caricatures or did pot caricature—as 
aniso, that ugly modera patten with a ring be- 
neath the sole,so much the reverse of an im- 
rovement upon the ancient clog. She died 


mn 17K. 
The bead dresses then worn we for the 
most part, almost as as could grap: 


pled with by the stre of the spine. The 
wigs of the men floated to the waist, and were 
80 powdered that their coats were ‘‘as white as 
& millers, their faces besmeared with snaff.” 
The ladies wore eushions and powder as well 
as the disfiguring patches, surmounted by 
neavy caps, with py: spreading over 
the shoulders, and for y pinned in piace, 





The magazines for February are of ex- 
ceptional merit and interest in the rich va- 
riety of their contents and Llustrations. The 
midwinter number of Scribner's gives us the 
froutisptece # fine portrait of Raiph Waldo 
Emerson, drawn from iife by Wyatt Eaton. 
Toe “Tile Club at Play” contribute @ fuely il. 
lustrated sketoh of their continued wander 
ings on Long Island by W. Mackay Laffan ani 
Kdward Strahan. “The Glacier Meadows o1 
the Sierras” are described by John Muir. An 
article “To the Clergy" is contributed by Ed. 
ward Egyvieston. A m entitled “We Met 
Upon the Crowded Way,” is by BR. W.G. “A 
Sympostuu on the Cuinese Question" i+ con 
tributed by A. A. Hayes,Jr. Two poems by 
H. C. Banner are “She Was a Beauty” and ‘In 
a Paris Restaurant.” “The Homes and Haunts 
of Einerson” are described by F. B. Sandborn, 
with fine Illustrations by Homer Martin, K. 
Riordanand Francia Lathrop. ‘“Haworth's" is 
continued trom Chapters XVIII to XXII. 
Richard Henry Stoddard has a poem entitied 
“Tne Dead Master," and Thomas W. Parsons 
“4 Sounet.” “The Fortunesand Misfortunes 
of Co. C." ts by Allen C. Redwood, L. Frank 
Tooker gives a poem called “A Winter Morn- 


ing” and Charles de Kay bas one enti 
tled “Little People.” The rest of the contents 
are continuing chapters of ‘“Falconberyg,” 
“Tne Doom of Clandius and Cyntnla,” “Op 
posvonty (@ poem) by Joel Benton, “John 
ech” with « variety of filiustrations trom 
his published drawings by Russell Sturgis. 
“Gertrude” (&% poem) by Rose Hawthorne 


Lathrop. “Aerial Navigation,” by Edmund 
©. Steadman, “The Overfiowing Cup” by An- 
diew B. Santon, “The Relations of Insanity 


te Modern Civilization” 5 | H. P. Stearaus, 
‘Potts Patnlessa Cure" by Edward Bellamy. 
“Topics of the Times.” “Home and Society” 


as -ome asefal bints to young housekeepers 
by Mra 8. W. Oakey. “Culture and Progress." 
‘Tne World's Work’ and *Bric-a-Brac” con- 
clude the number. 


Harper's Magazine for February is up to 
the highest standard in contents and the illus 
trations are exceptionally fine and atitrac- 
tive. “The Treasures of the Deep” is the open. 
ing article, and is exquisitely illustrated. 
‘Rambles itn the South of France” are 
concluded, An interesting little sketch is 
iven of the late Admiral Paulding. “At the 

outh of Amazon" is anotner descriptive ar. 
ticle with fine illustrations. “The Winter 
Sports of Canada” are graphically described 
and illustrated. The article on “The Old 
Fiemish Masters” contains “Roger Vander 
Heyden, Jacques Jordains, Eraemus Guellyni, 
(the elder) and Franz Snyders. The other 
contents are “Education by Hand,” “Our 
Cravelied Parson" (a poem.) Ashort story en 
titled *Moonsbiners.” “Young Mrs. Jardine 
(° nove!), **Mendelasohn's Letters to Madame 

oschelies," “A Story of the Plague,” ‘French 
Farmers.” The various departments are full 
of interest and variety. 


The February number of Lippincott’s has 
an interesting variety of contents, in which 
are the following: Edward King's first num 
ber of two papers on “Hungarian Types and 
Austrian Pictures,” “A Gate to the Nether 
Worl: ." by Felix Oswald. Howard Glyndon's 
poem “Substitution.” Chapters III and LV of 
‘Woman's Husbands.” “Ferns” (a poem) by 
K.8. Ff. “An Hungarian Artist” by John Tait. 
The Colonel's Venture," by Rebecca ey | 
Davis. “Lord Beaconsfield” by Margaret Su 
livan. Chapters XII to XXIV of “Through 
Winding Ways,” (ua Cabinet,” by Frederic 
W. Bird. “Carrie Fane” by Mary N. Prescott. 
“The Latter Days of the Blennerbassetts” by 
Marta Vl’. Woodbridge. “Not Worth the 
W hile,” by Margaret J. Preston. “The Daugh 
tera of the Legion of Honor,” by Mary E. 
Biair. “Our Monthly Gossip” and “Literature 
ot the Day” conciude the number. 

W. Childs’ 


The tenth issue of Mr. Geor 

Public Ledger Almanac has n receivpd, 
and fairly ee its*predecessors in extent 
and variety of useful information. Asa neat 
and convenient book of reference for the of. 
fice or bousehold it bas no superior. There 
is hardly anything which it is of importance 
for the citizen or general reader to know con- 
cerning matters of public interest that is not 
comp within the limits of this littie vol 
ume. It is doubly a monument to Mr. Childs’ 
enterprise and li ity. 


The Magazine of Art, for January, pub 
lished by Cassell, Petter and Gilpin, concludes 
the half year volume. Tue present number is 
finely illustrated and ms with No. VIllof 
ed series ~ oe . oy Biduey — 

.ynton an mout ney ges. 
H Schutz Wilson has an articie on “Painters 
Painting and Portraits.” No. IX of the Paris 
Universal Exhibition introduces a variety of 
fine works of art. Noteson Industrial Art at 
the Midiand Counties Museum, Notti 
short sketch aed portrait of George It 

. 

Watts, KR. A., and of bis res Paolo 
and Francesca and “Time ana Death” Tg 
Exhibition 


ine i at he 2 Royal er 
are ussed : short 
“eminiscence”> ts giveh of the iate Jobn 
Phillipe, R.A. “Congratulations” isa copy of 





Matador andis very 
in and drawing. “The 
echt ng —_ the picts by branz 
of the value. 

resent ®2UM@per a 
Sitshed sketeh ot “sue Stu- 
. & 


ieholas comes out sor PF obruaty as 
charming and attractive as ever, and is filled 
with and pictures of interest to old as 
well as young. The opening cha 

ven of the new serial b 
itled *yebright.” which promises to be as 
attractive in t 2 
the contents are “A Story of « Stone” by Prof. 
D. L. Jordan. The “Shining Little House” a 
coo by H.H. “Our Artiston 8t. Valentine's 

y,” pnere was an Old Man of the Nile (a 
nonsense verse) by Frederick Palmer. :Birta- 
day Kbymes.” by Katherine Hausen, * Modern 
Improvements at the Peterkins” by Lacretia 
P. Hale, * Besie by a Rhinoceros,’ bd} Davida 
Ker, ,*About Violins,” by M. D. Ruff, “The Sad 
Story of the Dandy Cat," 1n verse, by Laura 
E. Richards. “The Half Timer” by Charles 
Barnard, “Some Children Roam the Fields and 
Hills,”’ verses iy Bossie Hill,“The Natural His- 
tory Pictures,” drawn by L. Hopkins, “Ted- 
dy'’s Heroes,” by Austin LaForge, “The Nest 
on Wheels,” by C. B., “The Orig ofthe Jum 
ing Jack,” by L. L. Beman, “When My on? 
Comes in,” # picture by L. Hopkins. Parts | 
and V of “Kumpty Dudgett's Tower’'by Julian 
Hawthorne. “Littic Nicholas,” and bow he 
became a Musician, is a sketch of Paganini, 
by James H. Fiint, *Heindall,” a poem, by 
Augusta Larned. “Jottings, versus Doings, 
yy a t H. Eckerson. Chapters VII and 

Illof “A Joily Fellowship,” y Frank 8tock- 
ton. “La Chanson de |'Hiver,” in French, by 
Mariana B. Siade. ty AH 4. Pet” by 
Wm. M. F. Pound,“New mino Games,” by 
Arlo Bates, and a story by Aunt Sue tor very 
little folks; also Jack in the Pulpit, the Letter 
Box and Riddle Box. 

Tbe American Journal of the Medical Scien- 
ces contains articles of interest from the fol- 
following contributors: T. Gaillard Thomas 
M. D., New York, Robert M. Wier, M. D., New 
York, Robert P’ Harris, A. M., M. D., Phila., 
Joseph C. Hutchinson, M. D., of Brooklyn, 
“I. Edmonson Atkinson, M. D., of Baltimore, 
Middleton Michel, M. D., of South Carolina, 
Joveph Leiday, M. D, of Phila., Henry Morton 
Ph. D. of Hoboken, New couey, De Lauasure 
Ford, M. D., ot New York, Wm. Hunt, M. D.,of 
the Penn Hospital, Poila., D. B. Simmons, M. 
D., of Yokohama, Japan, and others of high 
standing in the medical profession. The other 
contents are Reviews," avualytical and biblio- 
graphical notices, and a quarter! Sum- 
mary of the Improvements and Discover- 
ies in the Meaical Sciences. Published by 
Henry C. Lea, of this city. 


Harm and Gayden. 
BREEDING Ewxs.—Breeding ewes should 
be fed a daily ration of about one gill of corn 
or, better still, about oue pint of vats. They 
should be Sve A sheltered from cold winds 
n 


and drenchipgrains, Such treatment wiil give 
strong, healthy lambs. 


SoctaL RELATIONS AMONG FARMERS.— 
Spread out on our wide prairies, hurried in 
business from spring to fall. if the farmer 
does notin winter cultivate the social affec- 
tions by associations he loses all there is 
in jile worth living tor. 


Braps.—All the great agriculturists of 
Germany have come to the conclusion not only 
that birds are anecessity to agricultural pros- 
perity, but that international laws must be 
established, so that the wanton destruction of 
migratory usetul birds be prohibited. 


SLAUGHTERING ANIMALS.—No animal 
should be killed for food immediately after 
violent exercise, Under such conditions the 
meat will keep buta very short timeand some- 
times it is impossible to keep it sweet with all 
the salt that can be used. Hogs, especially, 
should be butchered early in the morning 
alter @ quiet rest during the night. 


BEDDING FOR STocKk.—Good beds for all 
kinds of dowestic avimals, during the in- 
clement weather now prevailing, are 
& prime necessity. The straw, coarse hay, 
leaves, etc., saved for the purpose can now be 
profitably utilized. Stables should be kept 
poeeuy 7 and sweet and a liberal use of 

ding will be productive of good results. 


Corn YIELD.—The largest well-authenti- 
cated yield of corn was one ot 140 bushels to 
the acre, in South Carolina, where the ave 8 
is not far from et es bushels. Thisshows, in 
& degree, the possibilities of this wonderfully- 

roductive grain. There are those who believe 

na still higher possibility of producing, with 
eve circumstance tavoring, as much, even, 
as bushels of dry, shelled grain on a single 
acre of land. 


Care or Farm ImMpLEMENTS.—One leak 
on nearly every farm may be found in the 
neglect of the agricultural implements. In 
travelling over the country it {sno unusausl 
sight to see plows, harrows, wagons sleds, 
reapers and mower, stc., piled in the fence 
corners, in the flelds, lanes, barn yards and 
public highways. Whenever you see things 
around in this way you can set it down that 
ghere is at least one leak on that farm. 


Farm Hints.—Keep a diary or daily 
record of your farm work and products. Don't 
nape it. It costs much more to bring an 
animal into good condition than to keep fe 80. 
Good fences are cheaper than lawsuits with 
neighbors. Skin cleanliness bas a great effect 
on Ube assimilation of food. It has been proved 
that pigs thatare washed put on a fifth more 
flesh than pigs that are unwashed. A soft 
firm, velvety skin is near) always found on a 
gee cow, and a thick hard hide ona poor one. 
fete = A i a 2 naeee grate cannot be fed 
unity. 
amy peten.. p y oor seeds are dear 


ne by M. Haynes Williams, the sub- 
ding the suocesstul 
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Te Draw Willing Slaves 

w their feet, the ladies render themselves magnetic 
with Lainp's BLOOM oF YoOuTEm. The dear crea- 
tures are well aware that in order to dominate the 
broadcloth sex it is only necessary for them to look 
lovely. A brilliant complexian being the most irre- 
siatible of feminine attractions, they take care to in- 
eure its possession by using the only certain means 
Their sway then becomes abso- 
lute, and man kneels iu homage at the fect of beau- 
wv. 

















Dr. Mary Walker hes petitioned 
for a pension. ; : 

Kate Field has raised $3,000 
Shakspeare Memorial Fund. 

The Emperor of ; 
golden wedding on the llth of next 

St. Louis is reported to pay over 
for the teaching of the 
her schools. 

Chipmunks’ skins are discovered 


le of Oregon to be available for ¢ 
Docore of kid gloves. 




















children in France betweea the ages of 
13 who do not attend school, , 

“Young Ladies,”’ at Racine, Wis, az 
given to ing themselves in male attizg 
and promenading the streets. iad 


A barber advertises b bys 

i be wind as he 

bung in ie indo ee, 67 cay 
It is stated that the private 

of New York City to benevolent objects 

past year amount to $2,080,000. ate 
Buffalo Bill has made $185,000 on the 

stage, and he has bought 6,800 head of 

in Kansas, where he wili live. has 


On the ist of January ‘‘Raffler’s Guide,” 
a complete guide to the country houses 
nobility in England, was to appear. 


Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, the E Red- 
ical, hus inannoun bimeeilf as a candi- 
date for Parliament from Northampton, = 


In hi ual massage Governor 
of Ohio Specuabaniie the 


make new laws to prevent gra’ 


Maine pays her women teachers smaller 
salaries than any other of the yyy > | 
receive only $17.04 a month, against the 


the male teachers. 

Foreign merchants ship eggs to Londos 
in cheap coffins, there be more proat ia 
selling the coffins than in disposing of other 
wooden packages. ‘ 

The Emperor ot Austria at his retreat 
Ischl, is an inveterate smoker, and bas on the 
writing table of his bedroom a number of long 
coarse Virginia cigars. 


Bayard Taylor when he died had 
begun his Life of Goethe. He bad made 
ous notes for 4he work, but they will not 
intelligible perhaps to any one else. 


The late Colonel Dwight, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., left in his will $1,000 to the of that 
city, the annual interest to be for a yearly 
banquet. * 


Ex-Governor Marshall of Minnesota - 
now in search of his son George, a boy of fif- 
teen, who has run away trom home, after an 
injudicious course of reading boy's 
books and papers. 


The King ot Sweden has stopped s 
on a Stockholm bank, and perhaps averted 6 
serious panic, by openiag a heavy private ao 
count with the institution whose solvency 
was called in question. 


The Constitution of Massachusetts, an- 
cient and stilted in its phraseology. 
Mr. Thomas Talbot as “Governor, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Land and Sea Forces of the 
Comenenwenten, Captain-General and Admi- 


Mrs. Mary Marter, of Boston, claims to 
be the heir of $12,000,000 worth of prepa s 
Maryland and scotlana,left in 17233 by 
Mackey, of whom she isa direct descendent 


and she has employed eminent lawyers to 
look up the case. 


It is an ill wind which blows nobody any 
good. The Francestown (N. H.) soap-stone 
quarry workmen would ali have been die 
charged if an order had not come in for 4 large 
sarcophagus destined te contain the remainsof 
ex Governor Onslow Stearns. . 


Dr. Quin, London’s most famous diner- 
outsince the time of Lord Canning, recently 
died at the age of over 80 years. The doctor 
inherited a sparkling lrish wit, and his joy- 
ous animal spirits, tuna of anecdote aod gay 
and reokless manner, made him popular at 
all feasts. . 


A shoemaker in Wales, charged with 
leaving his wife on the parish, was recently 
hunted up by an officer, and found in a 
erable hovel on the top of a mountain, sur- 
reunded by anarmy of trained rats, whiet 
valiantly defended the castie and drove the 
officer away. 


Asan instance of the malignancy of the 
modern scourge—diphtheria—it is mentioned 
that for two years it has raged in some dis 
tricte of Hungary. In one town 2,135 person* 
out of 50,000 have a 


wee 


ly been attacked, ori 
y is also extremely vi- 


government in favor of placing the teaching 

of the Irish laaguage on the 

gramme of the national schools. says the 
ple are desirous of learning their native 

anguage, and over two thousand teachers 

are able and willing to teach them. 


The clergy of Collingwood, Ont. finding 
that there Ske too Sauell coin in the 
collection boxes, hit upon expedient ref 
pened frees 7 tion diy ho] 

2 of—an expedient that 
alreeay been successfully resorted to else 


The son of Theodore of Abyssivis, 
Sanat taken to a — the British 


army. 
haughty and shrewd as becomes & 
of the Queen of Sheba. He likes bis English 
life, admitti that a matress ow | 
ulster in London are a mat 
bare legs and a blanket in Abyssinia. 

poo 


Caleb Cushing was a man of strong 
mal intellectual, 

probably not a moment hole waking 

ife when he was not 
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us:—"“Dear Mamma; ‘Enery 
wae and got married. 1 know you'll forgive 
us. Please send down to the casties of 
that old rum ae 80 much about. It 
isn't for me, for I gin best, and’Enery says 
80 do you.” 

One of the clubs in Paris one night re- 
cently opened its doors for what was Called a 
redoubte. As the hour of midnight struck, 
the members of the committee stationed them- 
selves on the — stair-case, to bein readi- 
ness to receive the ladies, who, masked, ~~ 
for the most part in fancy costumes, 

ur into the house. It was 70 clock on Sun, 
day morning before the music ceased, and all 
the in mecioving ein had been chased 
with fiyi 


the company played “Follow my leader 
through every room in the house, preceded by 
the musicians, who, by-the-by, were dressed 
like mandarins. The ndole, which is al- 
most a national dance in the south of France, 
bas rarely been executed with more spirit. 
——————— > 0 eae 
ACARD TO THE PUBLIC. 
We ask a careful reading and a thoughtful cunsider- 
ation of what follows, lt is now over twelve years 
since a new cure for chronic diseases was discuvered, 
known as ‘COMPOUND OXYGEN.*’ The results whi ch 
have followed its use up te this time have been so re- 
markable that it is beginning to attract the widest at- 
tention. Many intelligent physicians in various parts of 
the country have, after a careful investigation of its 
sclentific and pathological claims, used it in cases 
where all other known remedies have failed, and with 
a success alike surprising to themselves and their pa- 
tients, In Consumption, Catarrh, Asthma. Bron- 
chitis, Headache, Dyspepsia, and the wide range of 
Neuralgic disorders from which so many saffer life- 
long tortures, it has rarely failed to give relief, and in 
many cases to make permanent cures. It is not a drug, 
but a new combination of the two elements which 
make up our common air, giving oxygen in excess. 
itis taken by inhalation, and cures by nataral aod 
orderly processes—first, by eliminating the excess of 
carbon which has accumulated in the system; and 
secondly. by a revitalization of all the great nervous 
centres. In order to give the pubiic an opportunity to 
learn all about this new treatment, we have prepared 
a carefully written Treatise, in which is presented a 
history of the discovery of ‘*Compound Oxygen,’’ a 
statement of the Scientific Basis and modeof Action, 
and large details of the results which have followed 
itsadministration. This is sent free by mall to any 
one who may desire to receive it. Address Drs. 
— & PALEN, 1112 Girard street, Philadelphia, 
"a. 





Dr. M. W. Case's Carbolate of Tar Inhalants now 
rank among the highest class of remedies yet discov- 
ered in their wonderful adaptation to the wants of 
invalids in general, and to Consumptives and those 
aMicted with Catarrh tn particular. Aside from 
their well-known merits as curative agents, the ease 
(and one might say the pleasure) with which they can 
be used is no small advantage in their favor. At the 
low price at which they are sold we can see no reason 
why they should not be in tio hands of every person 
who is a sufferer from either Consumption or Catarrh. 


HEALTH is to be preserved before every thing else, 
and in our variable climate with its extreme and sud- 
den changes of heat and cold, wet and dry, are to be 
found the causes of much il] health, because sufficient 
changes of temperature and" molevare demand. iil 
temperature and moisture demand. Ii) 
can and ea evils are the result of cause 
al effect. Common sense and ordinary 
much for usall, and aac we have opportunity of 
wae ee eeeration to our readers on any point 
4 ere We are able to speak from experience we do so. 

r. D. W. Johnson, advertises in our opuses 





y 
avail themselves of his 
with the 4 ffer the responsibility rests 


mm 

De. C. W. BENSON'S Celery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressly to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
“ny case. Price 50 cts.; postage free, Sold by all 
druggists. Office 166 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 


a 
A Carp.—To all who are suffering from the 
= +. ndngeetiene of youth, a 


loss of vitali &c. 
wuls send % nN “reek othat’ wi ¥ c 
Cuaron. T pe rs st —_ you ae oe te 


by & missionary in South America. ss x 
ime oe envelo ie tte uv. Joszrn T. 
muan, Station D, Bible cw York City. 
When our readers answer any Aéd- 
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Net Assets, Jaauary 1, 1878. $6, 018, 470.61 
RECEIPTS. 
Premium receipts, $1, 144, 068. 53 
Interest recei etc., 353,964.11 1,178,214. 87 
Total, $7, 516, 508. 25 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Losses and endowmen $480, 416. 29 
Dividends to peer 221. 380.97 
ty surrendered poli- 
246, 941.09 
oceamione, salaries, medi 
cal otc. . 14,746. 
Taxes, | expenses, adver- 
tising, etc., 64,730.32 1,178, 214,87 
Net assets, January |, 1879, 96, 338, 286. 35 


SSETS. 
U. 8. 5and 6 per cent, fame Philadelphia 
and a8 ow Sa. R. R. bonds, bank, and 
ks, worth @2. 404 083. 90, cost, $2,300, 832.64 


Mort first leins on properties w 

$5, 725, 000, 2, 380, 622, 17 
Premium notes, secured by policies, 693, 492.70 
Loans on collaterals, Se. 213, 867 .36 
Real estate owned by the Company, cost 441, 476.05 
Cash on hand and in Trust Companies, 196, 997. 42 
Net as above 96, 338, 286.38 
et Seierea and unreported 

premiums. 894.79 
Interest due and accrued, 101, 150 62 
Market value of stocks, etc., 

over cost, 4,2. y~} 204, 206. 63 
Gross assets, January |,-1879, 96, 622, 504 01 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses reported, bat notdue, $116,628.66 
Reserve, at 4 per cent., to re- 

insure risks, 5 477,471.00 

gd er unreported pol- 

icles, etc 50,286.50 5,653 ,286.16 
Sarplus 4 per cent. basis, 979, 227.85 

96, 632, 504.01 


Surplus at 44 per cent,. Peansylvania -— 
No. of policies in force, 40,731 
Amoup . 
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N MIDWINTER Fashion fairly revels in 
the variety of per capriom and vagaries 0; 
dremand we find ourselves ina bewilier. 
tng chaos of materials 494 modes, al! 

competing for & permanent supremacy. 

While there ts mmeu in thls Variety which 
will have but s transient © fiftence, there are 

a6 the fou adation 
bion may indulge 
in, amd then, the changes she iniroduces, will 
be but modifications of the present popular 
styles, of which, the short dress is the prom!- 
nent feature. It has been adopted with sro 
meh satésfaction for the waltingand etabor- 
ate Visiting dress, it should suggest Iteai( to be 
ruling powers of Fashion asa reformation itn 
dress which bas long been needed, and the dis- 
tinetive tine which the short dress has now 
defined as the one which should separate the 
house dress trom those intended for sireet 
wear, should be sustained permanently, and 
the ehanges which inevitably come in the’ 
revolutions of fashion, should now banish the 
short dresse from its position, as the most 
appropriate mode! for # street costume. It ts 
sald that it bas already encioached on the 
established style of the bail dress, and these 
will be made with shortskirts, a change which 
will, no doubt, be welcomed by those whose 
pleasu t a ball consists mostly in dancing, 
where cam Sever be dispose! of with 
elegancs or genes, As &change has 
been 1 gUrated in the style of danciny, and 
the taking of steps has superseded the passive 
walking, which has 80 long been popular in 
sthe quadrille, the short dress for ball cos- 
tumes isa necessasy accompaniment to this 
change. 

Among the many ¢barming styles tor tbene 
dresses is thatoft the Louls XV with pantors of 
greater or emalier proportions, with the akirt 
short enough to show the exquisite shoe which 
is now aselaborate as any pait of the wilette 
Paniers, jackets, waistcoats ure all in vogue 
for evening wear, and silk, moire and brocade 
are the materials. 

We must acoupt the fact that our tollette 
consiste of @ vuriety of different pieces and of 
different fabrids; ina Gress, for instance, there 
isa variety of material«, and if it be of the 
number of the number of those of a costly 
nature, in which a large quantity of material 
is not employed, the trimming possibly ts not 
more expensive than wonld be others of lace, 
passementerie, or embroidered braid. Bro- 
caded and embroidered fabrics are clilefly em- 
ployed in place of other trimmings, and serve 
for watstooat, plastron, revers, quilles, &. 
Other materials have been introduced to sup- 
ply this new want, and itn addition to embrold- 
ered satins and tulle, both very costly, there 
are terry velvets, Orfental #ilk¢, and fancy 
velvets, which are employed not only tn the 
form of trimmings, but also tor jackets open- 
ing on a plain-colored giiet, and for simulated 
tunias, 

Jackets and waistcoats continue to be the 
rage. The Capoul jacket with wide revers 
spreading over the chest. The Grand Duc faa 
close imitation of a gentleman's coat and 
watstooat. 

The Polignac jacket ts made of shot plush,o! 
satin in soft biended shadus of moxs wreen 
and wood brown,sapphire with emerald green 
ruby and gold, and other combinations of 
color, In some Cases the revers are extrefhely 
deep, and turn back quite to the shoulder tn 
the “Incroyable” style, allowing the rich ma- 
terial with ite varying shades to show in all 
its brilliancy. Ajabot of lace completes the 
tollette, and long revers of material matching 
the waistcoast ornament the sides of the 
skirt. 

A Wore serviceable tolletie is of Lincoin 
grees cloth trimmed with silver braid. The 
pleated skirt ie short and wide,the upper skirt 
is draped at the back very simply, and a long 
tight-@tting casaque has Invroyable revers 
opening over a long waistcoat of the same 
cloth, Long tight sleeves trimmed like the 
collar with Irish guipure, which is now one of 
the favorite laces in Paris, especially for pa- 
rures and for trimmiog children's dresses. 

A Visiting toilette shown me recently was of 
seal brown faille satin and cashmere. The 
skirt was pleated in alternate groups of four 
satin and four faille pleats ; the .unic of cash- 
mere, was Princesse shaped at the back and 
bordered with two bias bands of fallle and 
satin with a bell fringe of velvet and satin,the 
back was draped en paniers with loops of satin 
and faifie. In front a very long Lout« XV. 
waistcoat trimmed with large seal brown pas. 
sementeriec buttons. Very stylish co<tomes 
are made of seal brown Indian cashinere, with 
satin and bands of seal-skin forming the triia- 
ming. All kinds of dark colors are in vogue; 
young ladies have adopted ruby aud garnet, 
but notto the exclusion of other sbades, for 
many very lady-lige costumes are made ia St. 
Louts blue, gendarme blue, Russian grey 
bronze, and other colors. 

Old pictures, and especially old portraits are 
the source wheacesome of our leading mod- 
istes obtain the fashions .they require, but the 
panters of to day are very modest imtiations 
of those worn in the last century ; at present, 
they generally take the form of puffs, placed 
more or jess in frost; tt is notan easy matter for 
@ figure to look graceful and elegant when the 
width is increased by paniers; it is stated, 
however, that these soft puflipgs of materials 
will by degrees le@d us beck to paniers such 
as were adopted by the Belles marq uises at the 
court of Versailies. § 








The most exquisite lace is used in ornament 
ing these toflettes, which cannot be too fully 
trimmed to sult the present mode. ~ 

W hile there are many of eXtreise extreve 
ance there are also more jeal bridal 
wilettes, whieb are ornamented wits Meohlin 
lace and sprays Of Orange blossom, reaching 
from the throat to the edge. A large bougnet 
com posed of white roses, myrtie and orange 
biossom is worn on the left side at the waist, 
and a wreath to correspond is piaced on the 
head. The shoes areof fine white kid with 
pearl or crystal buttons. The veil is generally 
of talle illusion, but when the parents are 
wealthy itis of rich lace, Brussels, point 
d'Alengon,or similar kinds of lace. 

In the various designs for dress, whether for 
street for house wear, we can see how much 
these changes have effected the drapery, for 
instead of the flat scarfs smoothly arranged ou 
the Sciom -fitting skirt, we now bave the dra- 
pery caught up with such looping and puf 
fings as indicate the gradual restoration of the 
bustle and crinoline. 

The prettiest lingerie, like the most becom- 
ing totiettes, is borrowed from olden days; full 
muslin bows which give so much softness to 
the face, fichus and lace cravats and bows are 
ail copied from old models, A fichu of Breton 
lace,a la payranne,and crossed on the chest 
under a bouquet of fowers, is one of the pret- 
tiest and simplest styles; japots are made ot 
Indian muslin, trimmed with jine pleated 
flounees falling in cascades of lace reaching to 
the walst; butterfly bows are made of Indiay 
musiin and Brages lace; as Abbe Galant cra- 
vat je of Indian muslin with double pleatings 
of Meeohlin lace; a regence bow has three 
large loops trimmed with old Venice point. 
Yor weartog with open dresses there are plas- 
trons of Indian muslin entirely pleated by 
hand with a lace roche round the neck. 





Our Fireside Chat. 


How to Wash Lace.—The washing of lace i« 
seldom attended with success, On account of 
the ignorance of the proper manipulation. 
The following ts the Parisian mode, which 
renders the hee equalte new. Scrape a littie 
of the best yellow soap into hot water—a pint 
or & quert, according to requirements. Add 
t the Iiguid a tablespoonful of turpentine 
and aspoontul of ainmonia, Leave the lace to 
soak in the mixture for balf an hour, then 
press with the knuckles without ever attem pt- 
ing torub it, Rinse tn several tepid waters, 
meanwhile handling the lace as little as possi- 
ble, and dryin a linen clothby gentile palting. 
The second process consists of an immersion 
into weak gum water, the preparation of 
which requires caretul Jjudement, as different 
kinds of lnce require a different consistency. 
The only object ts to give just the necessary 
support; if the solution be too weak, the lace 
wili be flmesy,and if toostrong an ugly stiffness 
will be the reanit. Afterwards piace the lace 
onan itroning board of the length of the lace, 
which should be previously covered with 
toldsa of colored thick flannel or woollen ma- 
teviul, The color that shows up the design the 
best saves the sight. With a few lace pins secure 


the article, netther stretching nor leaving it 
too loose; then proceed to the most tedious 
partot the work by setting pins inevery purl 
and along the top edge, siantinpg them out 
wards, an’ particularly avoiding to prick any 
inthe meshes orin the pattern. On the com 


pietion of this tiresome task, the groundwork 
will be nearly dry, Dut the flowers, ecrolls, 
Xe., will still feel dump. These can either be 
ironed dry, to appear flat, or, if desired, raised 
by a emall ivory stipple, called tn France 
“pied.” being fourinches long, rounded at 


one end and slightly pointed at the other. 
With this littlorale rab gently and deftly ver 
the design; then wrap «pthe board tn muslin, 
Iny it aside for a few hours, or even till the 


next moruing, When the stipple Operation is 
repeated, On the removal of the pins the 
purled vdyge stands out beautifully, a most 
essential point for the good efttect of the lace. 
It, ax often happens, the fragile picots have 
been torn, the purling mnst be at once re 
placed by a bought one. From its delicacy, 
lace should be washed as seldom as possible, 
anc if it bas acquired the true yeliow of age. 
no attempt must be made to bleach it. Of 
late, Fasiton has induced many ladies to 
repeat our grandmother's stratagem of dip- 
ping laceinto a bath of indelible coffee water ; 
however, sach contrivances are not advisable 
for the real point, such as Argentan, Alencon, 
Angleterre, &c., which may always be worn 
white, 

It getting up worn out lace, dispense with 
the gum bath, and in preference, after having 
well patted and pinned outthe lace, dip the 
leathers of a quill n into a gum solution 
rather thicker than t water, and wash over 
the designs only, leaving the meshes free. 
Instead 0° go». & strong solution of white 
sugur can be used with advantage for the 
stifening. 

Hmbroideries.—Quaint and curious designs 
are the most sougiit after now for embroidery, 
and nothing seems lo show to greater advan- 
tage thin the screen which has a place now, 
either useful or ornamental in so many bomes, 
which havebeen beautified by the tasteful ban- 
diwork of the family. Gue unig ue specimen rep- 
résents 4 pale bine night sky, with a large moon 
atone side and long rays of light represented 
bv hortzon tal bare of aii ver thread across wich 
fit fouror five biack bats of an almost dis- 
gusting naturalness. The eitfect is surprisingly 
wetrd and unearthly. Another screen shows 
a sottand graceful spray of our Autamn wikd 
Hower “wolden-rod,”” with clusters of the pur- 
ple Michaelinas dairy, all done in silks and 
wools, and with a del second only to 
painting itself. The despised suntiower, too, 
has become a reigning favorite. Reed grasses 
“cat tatls,”’ frogs, lizards, beetles, butterfiies 
slorks, herons, and even the little “ladybuy” 
appear, not on screens only, but on baskets, 
table covers, cbair cushions, sofa pillows and 
tities, and on a. tiles, butter plates, and 
porrtige: bowls. There ts another style of 
needlework qufte as easy of execution, per- 

even easier, and which is the very next 
thing to outline drawing; in fact, many speci- 
mineus of it are simply copies of celebrated 
works of art on — white linen. Raphael's 
eherubs, so fawiliar to us all, are in this way 
made to decorate “pillow shams” or burenu 
covers, and are reprodaced with astonishing 
fidelity, simply by the use of plain blue woo!l- 
ep thread on the white ground-work- 

Roasted Rabbit with Chestauts.—If any of 
the readers of the Chat are fond of 
roasted rabbit, they will find the following a 
delicious way of cooking it: 

Take two —— chestnuts, prick each 
with a penknife, put them [tn a saucepan of 
cold water, and i them for a quarter of an 
hour, when drain and pee] them. Parboii 
the of a rabbit, and ougit upfinely; pulp 
a dozen chestnuts, add sweet herbs, 
nutmeg, pepper, mace Bit, and @ quarter 


Mix to- 


ot oe wad put ois soo ae inside the rabbit; 


sow and bang it before a moderate fire, 
tee swith e butter. Then prepere & 


’ 


Take up the rabbit when done, lay itin 4 dish. 
and pour the te It; 
lemon and serve 

Oranges are very abandantand inexpenstve 
now, so.4 cap commend the followin gagshod 
of preparing them: Mgke& very a ~ 
jelly with a pint and a half of Se 
oranges, sugar to taste, a win esfal e ; 
ry, and an ounce and 4 t of iningtnee, 
itvide two or three cranes into quarters — 
with a sharp knife carefully remove from eac 
quarter ever 
Have two piath mowgs, one about an inchrend 
aqnarter more tn dinneter tim the other. 
Poar & very little jelly at the bottom of the 
larger mould, and place in ttalayer of orange 
quarters prepare! as ADOVe (if two taick they 
shonid be eplit io two lengthways); cover them 
with more jelly,butonly pat ingnough to geta 
smooth surtace. Lay this on tee to set. ben 
it is quite firm patthe small mould inside the 
large one, taking care to place Itexactly in the 
middle, #0 that the vacant space between the 
two moulds be of the same widts. In this 
vacant space between the moulds pre- 
pared orange quarters, filing up t inter- 
stices with jelly, until the whole of the space 
is filled up. Piace the mould apon — and 
proceed to whip a pint of cream with b f an 
ounce of tsingiass and sume sweetened oran 
juice, whieh must be added to it a very little 
ata time, elee the cream will not rise intoa 
froth. When the cream is ready and the jelly 
set, remove the inner mould by pouring warm 
water into it, and fill up the inner space of the 
chartreuse with the cream. Set it on toe for 
an hour, turn out and serve. New York. 

The abundance of apples this winter enables 
one to use them for many 11ce little dishes for 
dessert without — expense, —_ as ——- 
ety ot recipes for preparing them 
Sablon T think the many readers of tbe Fire- 
side Chat will be pleased with the tollowing: 

Wordsworth Pudding: Stew six large apples 
add 602. butter, 60z. sugar, when this tui xture 
1s cold add six eggs, the juice and rind of a 
lemon, one glass raisin or ginger wine, mix, 
and bake in a dish lined with paste. A 
Cheesecake: ib. apples stewed, lb. sugar, 
\Yib. vutter, tue rind of one lemon, the juice 
of two, and two eggs; bake in patty pans lined 
with paste, 

A Maltese Recipe: 2ib. good cooking apples, 
pare them and core them, and, as you pare 
each one, throw it into cold water, to prevent 
jis turning brown. Put }ib: loaf sugar into 
a very clean stewpan with three pints of water 
as oon as it is melted and bolls, put in the 
apples with the juice of two lemons; stew 
gently till eufMfictently cooked, but not broken, 


Then take them out, and lay them in 
the dish in which the are to be sent to 
table, Cut the rinds of the |emons into the 


thinnest poasib'e strips, and put them into 
the syrup; boil till tender, then strain the 
syrup Over the apples, and dispose the lemon 
strips round them. To be served cold: 
Net Mending.—This is more than ever in re- 
quest, not only for hammocks, fishing and 
gurden nets, bat aiso lawn tenuis gaines, thus 
coming directly into the limits of ladies’ 
work, The netting is cnt 80 a8 to leave an 
even row,of whole meshes on every side; and, 
after carefully unpicking each knot, the va- 
cant space is filled up with the halp of the 
bend knotand twine slightly finer than the 
original. 
re 

A New York paper states that a beautiful 
girl in lowa named Jemimarecently commit 
ted suicide because she could find no dimina.- 
tive for ber name ending in “ie.” A few hours 
atterwards camea letter from a class-mate 
beginning “Dear Mimmile,” but it was too 
late, and she was borneto the grave by eight 
companions, named respectively Abbie, Bes 
aie, Carrie, Dollie, Ettle, Florie, Georgie, and 
Hattie. We are inclined to discredit the 
above totelligence, forour observation leads 
ns to believe that it is impossible to give a girl 
any name that she cannot terminate in ‘ie”’ 

aes) See 


In China, plain white is the proper color 
for mourning costume, not black. A man 
mourning for his parent or grandparent, or a 
worvan lamenting the loss of her husband— 
in both of which cases the code prescribes the 
deepest nourning—is expected to be ciad in 
white from head to foot; and custom demands 
that the hat, boots, fan, and everything about 
the person, even down tothe end of the 6ilk 
cord which ts plaited into the queue, shall be 
of the prescribed color 

teeta 


A little fellow ran to his mother the other 
day and asked, “Ma,can I have some bread 
andjam?" His mother, wishing to break him 
of the vicious habit, replicd: “When I was 
yourage I couldn't get anything to eat be- 
tween mealsif I wanted ij. “Yes,” said the 
boy after A moment's pause. “but you didn't 
have a good, nice mamma like me, did you ?”’ 
That settled it in favorof the young flaiterer. 


- ee ee 


We were sensitive about good behavior 
whenaboy. Itaiways brought tears into our 
eyes toseoa naughty boy in school put red 
pepper on @ hot stove. 

a 


Dresses made up of lace and muslin or or- 
poy = still very popular, they now come 
n the shane of slips worn over white or Ii 
tints of silk. mo Ao 
A 


Sincerity is speaking as we think, be- 
leaving as we pretend, acting as we profess 
performing as we promise, and being as we 
appear to be. 

eee aes 

A rolling-pin gathers no velocity 1 
eer ye | sy fet 4 womnan swing it thres Gee 
and then letit fy, and all the science ne 
dodging art is useless, = 





“GO on, young nan, she is not here,” said 
& Pennsylvania preacher last Sunday in the 
midetof a sermon, toa youth he saw stand- 
ing hesitatingly in the door way. 

“ i 


Sense shines with double lustre when set 


in humility. An able yet h 
jewel worth a kingdom.” mee man. 06 
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When the sun of virtue is set, the blush 


of shame i ‘ 
fe deena isthe twilight. When that dies, all 





A little girl in Rochester OB 
~~ Ay i of her schoolmates, wee 
— = shin, and died of lockjaw in 
on. 





ae to prevent a quarrel than to 





particle of skin of any sort 4, 

























events . j . 
Joun, N.Y ® sit 
ay crteceat ey Sind io MeN 









J.%. (Union, N 
break off their eug 
te return each other's 
but there is ne actual law on the poling. 

Eri rPHAaNyY, (Stearns, " 
ie ser of tonen t ery | bat 
inatter ‘or’ : 
was cut at Christmas bay 


BINAH, ( a. di 
nich you to pa 


pa Al 
should say try to mtr Y Feadine 
such self duration as ' 


cles. , / 
Time, (Adams, Wie. ay 


a* 
to call he ht to & wore, Wo 
not promises his ccoamons! yon ee 

fo youn, 
: ey 































































Do not seek to tie him too 
strings. 

A.A. (Polk, Me.)—s be 
lar army a 
that offence, What degree 
thorities would inflict in aiy ; 
impossible to say. ; 

NaoTicos, (Richland, Onto, septs 
ber aud fm Cyan A a at 
are partia . perhaps be o 
ease. Better take the toa ra 
made a special study of eplieptic ee he 

Tagirr, (Richmond, Va. : 2 
brandies, silks, faucy cles, ' “a ~—/ 
clocks, watches, paper feney gockp 

enerally, Prussia, lis volens, sine, ar “~~ fe 

ron, copper and brass, ndtgo, hams, i 
instruments, tobacco, wi apd 


E. R. B. (ary, be dered word toa sc > 
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supposed by some ved from 


ling:’*’ cokers from rate 
sigvitying a weight; t oti again r 
greater probability, deduce tt . 


cus,’’ a quarter of sn ounce, or the 
of a Roman pound, vo Pen 2 ele 
Deo, (New York, N. Y.)—There is, or was recente 

: he Britteh - . 


ly, a regimens int r 
as the Royal Americans. It 
try by Lord Howe, in 1755. He was 
in the attack on Ticonderoga, ‘by 


Ti when held 
French in 1758. Sir Jeffrey Aumberst—alterwands cre 
ated Lord Amherst— was its colonei, 


CURIOSITY, (Phila., Pa.)—* lost 
to memory dear, ’’ is said to te ea. a) 
song composed for Augustus Braham. 

and music are by Senna L 
1798, and died tn 1865. Itis 


tule. who born 
not Keown w 
was written, bat it was set to music and ; 


London about 1848, 

COLLECTOR, (Nashville, Tenn. }—Of the ; 
dollars having & fancy a ag me rt 
the most valuable, choiceexam ar 
ing worth from $15 to $20, Cre wre 
previous to 1806 will b oe 2 to: 

re of little rarity until 1836, when a ‘ , 
reeded edge and bead of 1833 Is valaed at #4. 1 alee 

Srero, (Pottsville, Pa.)—We do pet quite 
stand the voice changing as described, 
**breaking*’—to use the term employed in 
tion—without some throat m . 
well to goneult 2 paywicion whe bas made a 
study of throat disease, and who is experts ia 
ing the physical organs of the voice, 


ty 
EVERTON, (De Kalb, Ind. oaaee Pe 
whatitis worth, it is said that a 
hair is uuusually rapid in that disease which 
fuuctious of the lungs are more or less ; 
hamély, pulmonary consumption; and 
many are but too well acquainted with the 
keu eyelashes, and long, streaming hair of the 
ers from that distressing malady. 

LUKE, (Covington, Ala. }Pke number of 
which may be rung ov a peal of seven velis 
on twelve, 479.001,600, waich, at two.strokes a 
would require ninety-one years com 
changes on fourteen bells could 
at the same rate in less than 16,875" 
twenty-four they would require more taan 117, 
000, 000 years. ee otaatie 

Pepro, (Rice, Kans.)—It is the duty_of 
mortals to forgive every injury that is 
and repented of; butit does not follow that 
bouaud to restore the man who 
to his former place in our esteem, 
his repentance may be. In many cone. 
sluneny Seapets and we are not reqat 
form impossibilities., Nor arewedbound in all 
to accept mere verval assurances of repentance. 


DANIEL, (Hays, Tex.}~Yes; but you may ery 
over caution and over-preparstion ™ Taras w , 
your own purpose. Washington iving tells us 

a dit ane 
ra 
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utchman who. having to 
intle that be might have a a 
himself so compietely out of wind when 
the barrier in, that he was to 
the wrong side until he recovered bisbreath. — ” 


R. W. (Macomb, Mich.)—Pe 
ladies did not see you on 
they did see you and avoided 
of any objection on their part’ 
iccinechelr acquafutanee 4s’ Wtre. Yo 
decline racq Li) DB 
luve them both to fistraction. Now this 
A man can only properly love one girl to 
atatime. 

NELL, (Carroll, N. H.)—There fs no stan ra pi 
for auovel. The asthor can make his y 
ing to his reputation. A oner in the lisersty” 
world must content himself ha small ” 
neration for a first work, and it must 
induce any publisher to venture u the 
at all. Thas the author of y who was 
take fifty dollars for a work, may to-day be ’ 
demand five hundred. ot, a 

D. (Washington, D. 0. )}—We must decline 
you in carrying out your iu or wish to g@ 
the st. rhe facts which tae ab 
your choice ahow that you have 
say that you have an impulsive tem: 
citable disposition; also, that 

ch being the 
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work. Sua ng case, 

actress would be totally unsul oy dows 
ruin you, bodyand soul. It is ty to tone 

your impulsiveness and excitahloness 

work in some usefutavocation. By so y 
become an orm to society as weil asa 

yourself and fri . ; 








Anxious, Pata. Pa. True aa@ manly 
5 the sym oO! 

reine, genbethy of a2 aporecia Te seed oa, 
fancies. er the 

intensifies, as it seems 

stowed: when love 





